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FOREWORD 


Tuts short book is intended to help primary school teachers 
who find the teaching of English difficult and troublesome. 
It is hoped that those who already teach English successfully and 
with pleasure may find some ideas in it which they may care to 
pursue. The opinions expressed are based largely on the com- 
parison of teaching methods in hundreds of schools which have 
been visited, and the examples of children’s work are part of a 
collection gathered during a few years of such visiting. 

My thanks are due to all teachers, and friends and former 
colleagues in His Majesty’s Inspectorate, with whom I have 
discussed these problems so many times, and especially to 
Mrs. A. M. Pattinson, of Bowness on Solway School, whose 
methods have contributed much to Chapter 5 and who has gladly 
supplied examples of work. 

J.A.C. 
Woodville, 
Burton-on-Trent, 
Oct. 4, 1951. 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTORY 


“Where shall I begin, please your majesty ?’ he asked. 
‘ Begin at the beginning,’ the King said gravely, ‘ and go on to the 


end; then stop.’ 
Carroll, Alice in Wonderland. 


The passing of the Education Act in 1944-45, which pro- 
vided secondary education for all pupils, has brought in its 
train a few difficulties for the primary school head master. These 
difficulties are by no means insuperable, but they tend to be 
worrying. 

Many teachers feel that with the focus of attention on the new 
and growing secondary modern schools primary education has 
been neglected. Others notice harsh and often uninformed 
criticism in the press of the attainments of children leaving school; 
and when that criticism implies, as it often does, disapproval of 
new methods that he is trying out, a primary school master feels 
himself unjustly attacked. It is noteworthy that the more savage 
of these critics hardly ever mention whether, in fact, the children 
whose attainments they hold up to ridicule have been trained by 

“modern marhods* or not, but content themselves with the 
assumption that they have, and often generalize bitterly from what 
they have assumed. 

But the very introduction of secondary education for everyone 
has brought with it a problem that exercises the primary school 
headmaster considerably. As there are three types of secondary 
education to be had, some method of choice is necessary, and the 
old ‘Scholarship Examination’ to the grammar school has 
given way to a series of tests which vary from county to county. 
The basis of most of these is some kind of intelligence assessment 
which tries to ensure that a child shall obtain entry to one or 
other of the various types of school by virtue of his natural ability 
and aptitude rather than by any amount of factual knowledge 
which has been pumped into him. The original idea was an excel- 
lent one, for it sought to relieve the primary schools of the burden 

B ‘ 
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of preparation for scholarship examination (which often meant 
the cramming of a few children in the top classes, to the bewilder- 
ment of the rest who were unable to follow) and to free the 
schools so that they could concentrate upon the proper education 
of the children. In practice, however, the system has not worked 
out so happily. To begin with, parents, rightly or wrongly, seem 
more determined than ever before that their children shall get 
into a grammar school at almost any cost. It would be outside 
the scope of this book to discuss reasons for this attitude, but 
it may be well to take note of the fact that the difficulty is not 
wholly an educational one, but in part social. Also, in spite 
of much persuasion to the contrary, many parents have not grasped 
that the changes in the method of selection have been as radical 
as they actually have. The tests are still frequently spoken of by 
the children, the parents and school managers as the ‘ scholarship 
exam ’, and by far the loudest applause at any school gathering or 
open day is given to the announcement of a record number of 
successes. It is idle to deny that some Local Education Authorities 
still assess the efficiency of the primary school, to some extent, by 
the number of grammar school entries gained. This is hard enough 
for the primary school master who feels that no amount of training 
which he can give can affect the performance of the child very 
much, for so he is assured by the authorities who have designed the 
tests ; but there is a large body of teachers who feel very strongly 
that training can improve performance in these tests, and an even 
larger body of parents, managers, and members of Education 
Committees who clamour that training should be given. In fact 
a great deal of training is given, so much so that it is causing 
concern to those whose business it is to devise methods of selection. 

This situation has had some effect upon the teaching of English 
in primary schools, even if an indirect one. The headmaster 
often finds himself in an unpleasant dilemma. On the one hand 
are the pressure of parents and his knowledge that even teachers 
themselves, perhaps largely from habit, discuss and compare the 
numbers of entries which the children have achieved; on the 
other are his desire to give the children the best education he can 
and the certainty that if he adapts the school curriculum solely to 
meet the demands of selection tests he will be rightly and pun- 
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gently criticised! for debasing the educational ideals of the School. 
What at first sight might appear to be a solution of this difficulty 
is shewn in a number of books that have recently been published 
and which seem, by the type of exercises they contain, to claim 
to teach English, and at the same time to give some sort of training 
for the entrance test. The advent of these, together with a feeling 
that many people have that the English studies of a primary school 
should prepare a child for more academic studies later on in a 
grammar school,” may make it profitable for us to examine some 
aspects of the question of tests and exercises in relation to the 
teaching of English. 

This is the age of tests, and there is a distinct danger that 
testing and teaching may become confused. It must be remem- 
bered that a test is primarily to give information to teachers and 
that its effect upon the progress of a child is very small. Continual 
testing of a child, for the sake of mere testing, could retard his 
progress considerably, so it is always useful to know the reasons 
that lie behind many of the tests and exercises that can be found 
in the majority of English text books written for children to-day. 
Unless these exercises carry the child forward in some way or 
help to turn a child who is bad at English into one who is good 
at it they have little value as aids to teaching. A second point 
worth remembering is that unless the child himself can see 
some sort of purpose in what he is doing, his English exercises 
will rapidly become meaningless and will be carried out mechan- 
ically and often with distaste. 

The first and most questionable kind of exercise which appears 
more and more, both incidentally in English text books and in 
collections which contain nothing else, is the type which tries to 


1° The conception of the primary school and its curriculum must 
not be falsified or distorted by any form of school test, whether internal 
or external.’ Report of the Consultative Committee on the Primary 
School 1931. Reprinted 1948. X, 112. 

2 The primary School is not a mere interlude between the infant 
school and the later stages of education, nor is its quality to be judged 
by its success in preparing children to proceed to the latter. Its criterion 
must above all be the requirements of its pupils during the years when 
they are in its charge, not the exigencies of examinations or the demands 
of the schools and occupations they will eventually enter. Primary 


Report. XV. 
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base English teaching on the questions set in the selection tests 
themselves. To attempt this is surely to attempt the impossible. 
‘These questions, when put to their proper use, aim at eliciting 
from the child isolated scraps of knowledge in the minimum 
number of words. Often the exercise consists of no more than 
underlining one word in a group or filling in a gap in a printed 
sentence with a chosen word. Excellent as these may be, in con- 
junction with others, in obtaining the final assessment of a 
child’s I.Q., it cannot be pretended that they teach the child 
anything. If a boy gets the answer right it merely shows the 
teacher what is probably known already; that he is a fairly intelli- 
gent boy with a reasonable vocabulary which he can apply. 
But if the boy gets it wrong (and that may arise from anything 
from lack of capability to pure idleness), it has not done anything 
to help him. It takes him no further and has merely shown that 
he does not possess that particular piece of isolated information. 
But worse than this—this system of exercises which is often 
praised for its speed, ‘ objectiveness’, and ease of marking, is 
likely to encourage the very thing that a conscientious English 
teacher tries hard to avoid. It is difficult enough in many schools, 
with overcrowded classes, to encourage the children to speak in 
sentences at all. To give them as part of their training a system 
which rewards the one-word answer, and to persevere with it, 
is hardly likely to encourage literacy. These exercises should only 
be used with the greatest reserve and then in the fuli realization 
that if the position is honestly faced, their value, if any, lies in the 


fact that they are based on the type of question set in the selection 
test papers, and give practice in it. 


rt account in his own words or 
ties of questions. An examination 
d for children will show at once 
ase of marking has caused most of 
be phrased in just that way which 
€ one word answer. Often a book of this kind will 


Provide passages for comprehension with questions that can be, 


and 
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are, mostly answered by one word, and will add, often on the 
same page, a series of vocabulary tests put precisely in the manner 
already discussed. As these are intended both for oral and 
written work, the child who solidly ploughs through one of these 
books will not have his capacity for constructing sentences much 
developed. 

There are other objections, too, to the comprehension test as 
it is practised at present. The passages are generally isolated and 
the result of what often seems to be haphazard choice. The 
questions are asked after the child has read the passages, and do 
not really help his understanding of them. When anyone reads 
for pleasure he does not continually hold up the action of the 
book by asking himself questions about what he has read—in fact 
if he does not understand a passage he often skips it and gets on 
with the story—there is no real reason why he should not, since 
he is reading to please himself. The constant questioning of a 
child about what he has read may in the long run produce the 
very opposite effect from the one desired, in that it may deter 
him from private reading by its association with a never-ending 
catechism. But when he is reading for information, compre- 
hension tests can be very valuable indeed. Here, though, a reversal 
of the present order might well increase the value. When an adult 
reads for information he usually has a good reason to do so. He 
is often looking for the answers to questions which puzzle or 
interest hinf, or seeking advice about some piece of work upon 
which he is engaged. Now if a child in the course of some study 
in Natural History or the Geography of his locality can be en- 
couraged by a series of questions to look up information in various 
reference books suited to his age, the production of the answers 
will demand a comprehension of the text. Further than this 
there will appear to be a purpose, which the child can readily 
see, behind such an exercise. That children can, and do, obtain 
information in this way is shown by their unusually accurate 
knowledge of football teams, railway trains, aeroplanes and 
motor cars. Many children carry about with them booklets of 
information about these things which to the average reader seem 
arid in the extreme, and yet from which the children can extract 
a good deal of general knowledge. This aspect of comprehension 
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is more fully discussed in the chapters on written work and can be 
more profitably left until then. It is enough to add, for the 
moment, that the use of poetry for comprehension is open to 
much criticism, but this again is discussed in a later chapter. 

It would be easy, but not very constructive, to pillory other 
types of tests. Enough has been said, however, to show that the 
real value of any sort of exercise lies not so much in what it can 
tell the teacher, on the rare occasions when he wishes to know, but 
in what it can do to help the child. Most teachers will agree that 
testing is not teaching, but many would be surprised to find how 
little was left if they took a coloured pencil and crossed out of any 
English text-book every test and exercise that was purely 
mechanical or a purposeless waste of time. The remainder would 
consist mainly of grammatical information or exercises in com- 
position. Both of these will be dealt with as they arise. 

In order to study, constructively, ways in which primary 
school children can best improve their use of their own language, 
it will be necessary to have a clear idea of what has happened to 
them before they join the primary school. It would be no exagger- 
ation to say that in the nursery and infant schools more successful 
Progress and experiment have taken place during the last twenty 
years than in any other branch of education. Sometimes, however, 
this progress has not reached the primary schools as there is still 
a feeling that infants’ training is, somehow, a thing apart from 
the ordinary run of education. This, of course, is not so. 

Perhaps the most interesting discovery that most but not 
all teachers allow to be true, is that the beginnings of ‘ The 
Three Rs’ are not best approached by regimenting children into 
rows of desks and giving them drill in these matters. In most 
good infants’ schools nowadays the emphasis is on ‘Do’ rather 
than on ‘Imbibe *, and has shifted from the attainment of no 
more than mechanical proficiency in reading and writing to 
providing a background and experience which allow the children 
to become more articulate. They are given opportunities for 
experiment and for trying things for themselves. The whole child 


is considered, he progresses at his own maximum pace, and allow- 
ances are made for differences in capacity and interest. Just as 
all children learn to walk 


and talk at different ages, and cut their 
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teeth at different ages too, so they learn to read at different 
ages. It is no longer thought that a child must read by the age of 
six or be permanently branded as ‘ backward’, for it is realised 
that there is no magic about that age which brings with it the 
automatic ability to read. On the contrary, it is now known that 
to take a small boy by the scruff of the neck and in tears through 
his ‘ Rainbow Reader Book I’ is to do him a grave disservice.t 
Unhappily many parents do not fully realise this and many 
difficulties are created by their somewhat acid comparisons of 
their own children’s abilities with those of the children next door, 
who may be just the ones who develop reading ability early. 

A skilled infants’ teacher knows exactly when a child is ready 
to receive instruction in reading, for she has prepared for it by 
creating an atmosphere in which both reading and writing 
become necessary to the child for his proper development. The 
reading is never thrust upon the child willy-nilly, but the desire 
and readiness for it grow from what he has already done. 

This new approach to reading is coupled with a very important 
advance in another direction, and one which will be referred to 
constantly throughout this book. English in the infant school is 
rarely looked upon as a ‘ subject’ by itself. It may be objected 
that this is not an advance but has been realized for years. That 
is, of course, true, but there is a very great difference between 
recognizing a, principle and putting it into operation in a school. 
In practice*infant teachers look upon English as something 
which is the expression of all the child’s activities and experience. 
It is difficult to over-emphasize the importance of this, for it 
can be seen that it solves once and for all the difficulties of the 
primary school teacher who is always worried about what the 
children ought to write about. English is no longer a detached 
part of the time-table with its own special scaffolding of exercises 
and tests, but comprises History, Geography, Nature Study, 
Handwork, in fact everything that the children undertake, 

1 Of the main causes of backwardness in reading which are within 
the teacher’s control, faulty timing is of such general importance that 
it is given first consideration here. There is now much evidence to 
show that most children are not ready for specific instruction in reading 


before a certain state of maturity has been reached.’ Ministry of 
Education Pamphlet 18. Reading Ability, 1951. 
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including Arithmetic. What they write and talk about will 
therefore depend upon what they do, and not upon artificial 
situations engineered by the teacher to produce a passage of 
written work. 

Another way in which the primary school teacher can be 
helped by the everyday technique of the infant school is in 
the question of oral work. It is obvious that at an age when 
large numbers of the children can neither read nor write, the 
approach to them must, in the very nature of things, be an oral 
one: but often this side of the work is neglected later on owing to 
the growing demands of written work, often to the detriment 
of the child’s powers of expression. In matters of illustration, too, 
the child at the infant school often has the advantage of his 


elder brothers and sisters. Long before he can write, a child can : 


draw and paint—crudely it is true—but well enough for him to 
be eager to talk about the pictures he has made. Later he can 
draw pictures arising from his experiences and write short 
accounts of them. A continuation of this idea in the primary 
school, with all the attendant oral Preparation that is necessary 
would go a long way towards getting over the difficulties of 
“composition ’ in the junior classes. It might be helpful to give 
an example of this sort of work which took place in an infants’ 
school in a large town in the north west of England. The head 
mistress of the infant school had invested in a load of bricks 
which had been dumped in the school corridor. Tie harbours, 
Stations, airfields and houses, to say nothing of the lorries, 
cranes, trains and tanks that were made from these all found their 
way, highly coloured and drawn wi 
books which the children made. T) 
House, the visiting postman, 
trains, made out of boxes, w. 
the playground and back, all 
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trations were done before the writing. Many young children, even 
at the primary school age, find it much easier to draw the picture 
first, then to talk about it, and finally to write about it. 

The primary school teacher may well object that loads of 
bricks and trains made of boxes do not form part of the normal 
equipment of the primary school and whilst there is no reason 
why the youngest primary children should not have something 
of this kind, it is admitted that generally they do not. But the real 
interest of the English that the infants produced lies in the fact 
that they produced it from their everyday surroundings. In other 
words their natural interests and doings were used for their 
composition work, which was good because they had something 
to say. In chapter 5 the logical development of this kind of work 
arising from older children’s interest in Natural History is 
discussed in some detail; but though one set of written work 
deals crudely and immaturely with harbours made of bricks, and 
the other set provides an enviable example of English arising from 
interest in a pond, the methods are almost identical. Both classes 
of children worked in small groups, they talked about what they 
had done before writing about it, and from the discussion that 
sprang from their interest in what they were doing the final 
written work was produced. 

This approach should not be confused with the older ‘ oral 
composition, lesson’. In this an arbitrarily chosen subject was 
presented td the children, often in the form of a picture: they then 
endeavoured to discuss it and to write about it. Many teachers 
will have found that often children merely produced words that 
had been put into their mouths. The essential point is that the 
work should arise from what the children do. 

It is sometimes not sufficiently realized that children passing 
from an infant school to a primary school often suffer severe 
setbacks. This is very often due to the fact that the training of 
many primary school teachers does not always lead to a full under- 
Standing of the methods or the outlook of the modern infant 
school. It is vital that primary school teachers should under- 
stand this outlook, particularly in the matter of progress in reading 
and writing. It has been stressed already that not all children learn 
to read at the same age, and it is rapidly becoming evident that a 
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certain amount of reading must necessarily be taught in the 
primary school. There is often too, a tendency to hurry a child 
along towards the use of ink and cursive writing at too early an 
age, and this, combined sometimes with a radical, if unfortunate, 
change of approach, at times reduces a promising child to a state 
of bewilderment and despair. The closest possible co-operation 
between infant and primary schools cannot be too strongly urged. 
The infant schools have very much to offer in their ways of 
teaching young children and many of their methods could well be 
adopted in the junior classes of the primary school. Anything in the 
nature of a sharp break between the two schools, or the fostering 
of the feeling that the infant school is a baby’s place that should 
rapidly be left behind, must be deplored. The one should develop 
naturally from the other. 

Despite a possible risk of seeming to labour the point, the 
reader will perhaps forgive an example of what can happen when 
insufficient attention is given to this question, for the lessons to 
be learnt from it are so important that its inclusion in this book 
may be considered of value : : 

B— was a bright boy of 6-+, whose infant school had paid 
great attention to his all round development. He was talkative, 
interested in everything, and a great producer of small illustrated 
books of which he was very proud. The school was run on fairly 
modern lines; the children were free to collect what books they 
required from the class libraries and they were not ulways kept 
in their seats. There was a pleasant informal atmosphere and 
excellent relations between teachers and children, There was 
plenty of Drama, Mime and Music, interesting Nature tables, 
and the children’s work was the result of their experience. The 
class had made a model circus and B— had produced his own 
account of it. There were ten pages, 6 in. x 5 in., in his book, 
and half of these contained pictures which he had done by himself. 


Here is an extract of what he had written in pencil : 


OUR CIRCUS IN THE CLASSROOM 


At the circus there were some horses and they jumped 
through some rings and the lady cracked her whip and the 
horses began to dance, After that the clowns came in 
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dressed as ladies. They were funny and one was dressed as 
a man and one had ginger hair. 


Later he became reminiscent and talked, or rather wrote—for at 
this stage, and even much later, there is little difference—of his 
own contribution to the circus. 


We have a circus at school and I made a dancing man and 
I put it on the circus and I like it, it is a marionette. Teacher 
pind it on the board for the class to see. 


The writing is a bold script with some indecision about capital 
letters. The spelling, as reproduced, is very good. Itis, in fact, 
a most creditable effort for a child of nearly seven. 

Three months later he had moved to his primary school. There 
was little, if any, liaison between the two schools and on examining 
his work I found that the following factors had very noticeably 
affected his progress : 


(1) He had started work in ink. 


(2) He was no longer working as an individual although the 
class was of the same size. 


(3) He was not allowed to move from his desk, nor encouraged 
to ask questions. 


(4) It was made very evident to him that he was ‘a big boy 
now’. 

(5) The individual books with illustrations that he had been 
used to making had been replaced by a normal blue-backed school 
exercise book in which illustrations were not allowed. 


(6) There was no class library but he had an official reader 
with exercises. 


(7) There was nothing in his school life that could encourage 
writing, and so his ‘composition’ was written about a subject 
chosen by the teacher. y 

It is worth noting that everyone in the class had written an 
almost indentical piece of work, varied only by the number of 
spelling errors in each. B— had written his out three times in a 
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vile attempt at cursive hand. I reproduce his final version which 
was worse than his other two : 


COMPOSITION (Date) 


All Hallowe’en is the eve of all hallows. 

We p a/ lay bopaple on all Hallws eve. 

Next week is Guy Guy fawkes night we Shall have 
a bonfire. 

Guy Fawkes, Gyu fawkes. G-uy Fawkes. 


He was possessed of two exercise books, one was marked ‘ Eng- 
lish’ the other ‘Composition’. There was, apparently, some 
difference. 

This is probably the most extreme example that I have ever 
met, but it contains samples of so much that should not happen 
to a boy on transfer that I have felt bound to include it. 

A comparison of the two texts will make any further comment 
needless except to add that the same had happened to very nearly 
every child in the class. If only some thought had been given to 
the continuation of at any rate some of the methods that had 
helped him to produce his circus story, the boy could have 
developed well. Instead of this he had suddenly become aware 
of a ‘subject’ called ‘ English’ which was quite divorced from 
anything he had met before, for hitherto his stories had been 
part of everything else in his education. If we can judge from the 
results of his initial contacts with it, it seems unlikely that his 
progress in ‘ English’ would give him much pleasure. 

That almost every teacher can say with confidence ‘ Well, 
that could never happen in my school 
But this did happen, and if such an e 
may read this book to an even clos 
operation with the infant schools it 
vain. 


, is a matter for rejoicing. 
xample can lead those who 
er examination of their co- 
will not have been given in 


CHAPTER II 
READING 


‘ I would let him at first read any English book which happens to 
engage his attention, because you have done a great deal when you have 
brought him to have entertainment from a book. He’ll get better books 
afterwards.’ 

JoHNson. 

If we now begin to consider various aspects of English separ- 
ately, it is for convenience only. Each aspect must, of course, 
react upon every other aspect: there is no question of English 
being split up into unrelated parts, but the various approaches 
through reading, drama, writing and speech are so important 
that it will, I hope, be helpful to say something about each. 

There has been a great deal of controversy lately about 
modern attitudes! towards teaching, and extreme opponents have 
attacked them on the grounds that to allowa child greater freedom 
to explore, and to demand his active co-operation rather than a 
passive receptivity, is so to play into the hands of a child that his 
smallest whim becomes law, that ‘ discipline’ may break down 
altogether and that progress in the three ‘Rs’ is inevitably 
retarded. Much of this kind of criticism usually comes from 
correspondents to the press who have a mental picture of author- 
itarian teachers of their youth, used to driving their classes, 
either successfully or not, through a set syllabus so that they 
emerged at the end of it with a certain amount of work ‘done’. 
They demanded implicit obedience from a child, and sought to 
put upon him the impress of a carefully thought-out attitude 
which did after all, tend to stifle originality. 

Their classes were always quiet and for ever obedient, there 
was no talking and the child automatically got on with his work 
and got through it. It was a very convenient method, and by it a 
child imbibed a great number of facts and rules. Where it 


1° The present trend in the Junior School—is best described as a 
change of emphasis from a teacher taking full responsibility for the 
work and behaviour of a class, to the plan of allowing children to work 
either in small groups or singly and to shoulder as much responsibility 
as they can for their own work and behaviour.’ 4 

Mary ATKINSON, Junior School Community, Longmans. 
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sometimes fell down, however, was that not all teachers agreed 
about what were the essential parts of such a programme, and the 
child, passed from one authoritarian to another, and looked upon 
as little more than an easily shaped bit of clay, emerged either 
entirely shapeless or a prey to conflicting ideas. Such a system 
also ignored the essential quality of education and confused it 
with instruction, which is very different. ; 

In the matter of reading it is important at the outset to dis- 
cover what we are trying to do. If a teacher is only concerned 
with conferring on the child a knowledge of the tricks of mind and 
eye that will enable him to read, such methods may be very 
successful in attaining just that end. A child will dutifully go 
through a number of books and that will be that. But what of 
his attitude towards books and reading generally ? If his experi- 
ence has been a disagreeable one and the whole business has 
appeared to him rather pointless and little more than a drill, it is 
likely that he will not look upon books in a very friendly way. I 
suggest that the business of teaching a child to read goes much 
further than this, and carries with it the responsibility for his 
attitude towards books. We have seen how in a good infant 
school the need for reading grows out of what has gone before 
and is a necessary part of the development of a child, and I have 
Suggested that a continuation of this policy would be useful in 
any primary school. The main thing seems to be to encourage 
in children an attitude that will make them want'to read, and 
when they can, to give them reading matter which is really worth 
while. If this is done the rest is more likely to follow. 

It is desirable, then, to have an attractive book. Most teachers 
realize this nowadays, and know, too, that there are more ways of 
teaching reading than by the phonic method.? This has brought 


+" We often tend to make our schemes 
conceived ideas, we try to “ 


child’s own approaches,’ 


Sel of work fit our own pre- 
make it interesting ” instead of using the 


Reading Ability, H.M.S.O. No. 18. 
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on to the market a number of books whose content is sensible 
and interesting. Only very rarely are we confronted with Nell’s 
interminable excursions into the dell ; all that is becoming a 
thing of the past. But even more desirable than a good and 
interesting book is a collection of books, and we are at once 
confronted with questions of storage, display and distribution. 
If a child is to become interested in reading for its own sake he 
will require far more than his ‘ school reader’ to make him so. 
So before going any further it may be useful to plunge straight 
away into the question of class libraries even before considering 
the use of readers in class. 

It may interest the reader of this book to look around his own 
class-room. Has he a class library or just a locked cupboard full 
of books? If he has only the latter, is there any real reason why he 
should not start making a class library at once ? The lack of suit- 
able books will probably be the first answer to that question. If 
he looks in his cupboard he may well find that his predecessors 
have been in the habit of ordering their books by thirties and 
forties; he may find that he has only ten or a dozen different 
books in the cupboard and about forty copies of each. Now if 
he will inaugurate a new system, and order his books by the 
half-dozen—and we will deal later with methods of using fewer 
but more varied copies in class—he will have space on his 
requisition form for a few books for his library, and may start 
in that way.° 

It is probable, though, that somewhere in the room there is a 
box full of books from the County Library. In many schools 
these are issued to the children on Friday afternoons, often by the 
teacher himself. Each child keeps his library book in his desk 
until he has read it, or takes it home. Sometimes he is not allowed 
to take it home for fear of the book being lost or damaged, but this 
prohibition can hardly be called training in the use of books. 
Now if this box were always kept open, the books could be made 
to form a useful nucleus for a class library which could be much 
more frequently used. It may be that the teacher is nervous of 
the attitude of the County Librarian, but almost all librarians are 
more than anxious that the books should be used as much as 
possible, and are quite prepared to face replacements, having, 
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indeed, a fund for this purpose. It is a good thing to get these 
chests unlocked, and the books in them made available to the 
children whenever they can use them. If books are, to them, things 
which must be kept under lock and key and only used on special 
occasions, they will not get very far. It would be even better 
if the books could be taken right out of the chests and displayed 
attractively for the children to look at. Teachers who have tried 
this are agreeably surprised to find that the children treat them 
well. Space is often a problem, but a problem which can be 
“overcome by the use of window-sills, tables, old cupboards with 
the doors taken off, in fact anything that ingenuity can provide. 
I have seen an excellent class library housed in orange boxes, 
up-ended and fitted with shelves by the boys. They had been 
painted by the girls of the form, who, unwilling to let the boys 
get away with anything, had completed the work by making 
small but cheerful dust curtains for the fronts. There is really, 
though, no need to worry much about dust. The library is not 
merely to look at, it is there to be used, and if more dust appears 
than can be removed by the child librarian with the flick of a 
duster something is going wrong. 

If the children are to be made really interested in the library, 
they must feel that it is theirs. This will follow if they are consulted 
at every stage of its development and encouraged to run it by 
themselves as far as possible. This needs confidence on the 
teacher’s part but is well worth it in the long run. Not only is the 
running of a library of great educational value to the children 
who do it, but to put it at its very lowest, it will save the teacher 
a great deal of work and time, for his presence is not always 
necessary when it is used. It will be found that a successful 
library tends to grow. Book Tokens appear from the parents 
of children who leave, books appear from home, especially at the 
start, and appeals to the headmaster for a contribution from school 
funds do not always fall on stony ground. Often Local Education 
Authorities are sympathetic. Indeed, the teacher who is building 
a class library may have to exercise the greatest tact and discretion 
to prevent an inrush of books that would spoil the whole purpos® 
of the thing. I well remember a school manager becoming 
interested in the efforts of a primary school to build up a library- 
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He became very enthusiastic and promised his help in the matter 
of books. When the help arrived, it consisted of all his youthful 
Sunday School prizes and a large collection of Victorian improving 
books for the young. The inclusion of these would have meant 
the divorce from reality that was the very thing the headmaster 
was trying to avoid. I do not know how he got rid of them, but - 
they never appeared in the library and I did not hear of any 
managerial displeasure. The library should never become a 
repository for unwanted books; it is in this matter that the 
teacher must be constantly on the watch and always pruning: 
It will soon be found that the County Library books which 
formed the major part of the original collection have to be put 
on a shelf of their own to make way for more permanent and even. 
more valuable additions. The members of the class can draw up 
lists and catalogues, and think out ways of checking the books in 
and out, anything from a simple series of entries in a note book 
to a full scale system of tickets. The library is much more 
than a collection of books, it is more, even, than a pleasant aid 
to recreation. It is, or should be, intimately bound up with 
the work and activities of the class, not looked upon as a thing 
apart but as an integral part of school life. It need not be 
large, but it is desirable that it should be very varied. Reference 
books suitable for the age of the children should be included, as 
also should ag many story books as possible of every kind, anthol- 
ogies of poetry, books about stamp-collecting, trains, cars, natural 
history, even pamphlets about train numbers; anything that is 
likely to appeal to the child in the class. The less able children 
should not be forgotten either, and scattered amongst the rest 
should be books suitable for them. I say ‘ scattered’ because the 
last thing that should happen is that there should be a special shelf 
for the ‘ backward’. If the books cater for a pretty wide age- 
range, and the children are left alone, a teacher may be interested 
to notice how often even bright children will choose a ‘ babyish ° 
book and devour it avidly. There is good reason for this. The 
average primary school course is somewhat -unrelenting. It is 
sometimes a struggle up a seemingly never-ending hill with very 
few level patches on which a child can pause to take breath. No 
sooner has one thing been mastered than another is begun. The 
Ç 
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choosing of a ‘babyish’ book may be a sign of reaction: it may 
give the child just the pause he is looking for. Such a choice by 
a bright child can also do wonders to encourage the less able who 
are led to feel that the books they are reading are not such value- 
less things as they might have supposed. Few teachers, in the 
knowledge of this, would ever discourage a child from reading 
what he has chosen, by an untimely remark about its babyishness. 

In every class the library should overlap that of the previous 
one, not so much in the repetition of its books as in its age range, 
so that the less able are provided for at every stage and so that 
there should be no gap to bridge when a child moves from one 
class to another. 

No pains should be spared to make the library attractive. Dust 
jackets should be left on as long as they hold together, and even 
after that they can be repaired. If a teacher wants to kill off the 
interest in the quickest way he can, let him cover all the books 
with brown paper. It will serve a double purpose, for it will not 
only protect the covers, but it will put the children off reading the 
books, which will not be subjected to so much wear. There is 
nothing more forbidding than a brown-paper covered book. 
The publishers will have given much thought both to the cover of 
the book, and to the design of the dust jacket. The latter, especi- 
ally, will have been designed to attract. Why not make full 
use of it? Everyone knows the pleasant look of a.shelf full of 
books with their inviting and friendly colours, it is a pity to spoil 
it. A brown paper cover is no solution to the problem of grubby 
finger marks, either the child is put off by the grim uniform 
appearance of the shelf, with its puzzling array of titles and 
numbers or else he feels that the book is protected anyway by the 
paper, and so dirty hands do not matter. The protection of 
books is a question of training and of attitude, not of brown paper 
covers and prohibitions. It is only by using books that children 
will learn to use them properly, and a few tattered copies which 

represent failures in the training are better than a barrier against 
the use of books.1 


* But tattered books should be replaced, for ‘ to inflict a collection 
of obsolete and tattered books upon children will not help the cause © 
literacy or the children’s general development.’ 


Reading Ability, H.M.S.O., No. 18- 
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In an infant school the reading table makes it necessary for 
some of the books to be laid flat. This is a good method of display, 
for the children are attracted by the coloured cover or the picture 
on the dust jacket, and the very appearance of it will invite them 
to turn over the pages and look inside. If a small table or even 
the top of the County Library box can be used for this purpose 
in a primary school, and a small display of books arranged and 
constantly changed, interest in a number of different topics will 
quickly be stimulated. All these things could be done by the 
children themselves and should be done by them. Any letters 
ordering new books or asking for catalogues, any monetary 
transactions with a local bookseller should, wherever at all possible, 
be put into the hands of the class. If the teacher is nervous he 
can always act as a check. 

Many schools are used by evening classes after the children 
have left, and teachers who have tried this system have sometimes 
been discouraged by losses which occur, and by disarrangement of 
displays. Even this problem can best be tackled by the children. 
A small group, changed every week, could be made responsible 
for the care of the library on these dangerous days. Their job 
would be to stow everything away in cupboards or boxes, or even 
to put all class libraries into one locked room on the evenings 
when the school is used in this way. They could rearrange every- 
thing in the,morning. At first this might cause some disorganiza- 
tion and arinoyance to the staff, but with patience and practice it 
would soon work smoothly, especially if in every class the children 
are conscious of their library and proud of it, and the staff sym- 
pathetic to the system. It is all a question of training. 

It is an excellent plan to begin a ‘ comment’ book in which 
the children can write down their frank opinions of the books 
they read. They will readily do this if given a real opportunity 
to do so and their comments will not only be valuable to each 
other, but to the teacher as well. As the members of the class 
move on, the book can be changed and a new start made. Any 
teacher who follows this method with interest could find out a 
great deal about children’s tastes and how and why they change 
with different groups. With very junior forms it is often a good 
plan to stick a ‘Comment’ sheet into each book, not too firmly, 
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but so that it can be removed when full. The children will then 
be able to see at once what their friends think about the various 
books in the collection, and this again will stimulate further 
exploration. A special shelf or box for the children’s own con- 
tributions to the library, in the form of stories, plays and poems 
that they themselves have written, is of great value. Children 
really are interested in what their friends do, and if the contri- 
butions may appear somewhat immature to the adult mind, they 
are none the worse for that. It is not the adult’s mind we are 
catering for but the child’s. To begin with, a large scrap-book 
could be used, and the contributions, which will probably be 
short, could be pasted in. If the children are encouraged to 
make their own books there will soon be quite a good supply 
and the decision as to whether they should be included in the 
library stock, once the children realize that the teacher is quite 
serious about including their work in the class collection, is 
sometimes best left to the children themselves. $ 

The system of class libraries can be carried right through the 
-school. The library might even be extended to make a ‘ reading 
corner’ in every class-room. In the lower forms particularly 
this is a very desirable thing. But a headmaster, especially the 
. rare one who has room in his school to spare or a corridor which 
he dares to use for other things than walking along, or even a 
derelict hut in the playground, may feel that there is a place for a 
school library as well as for a series of class libraries. "The latter, 
however, should be continued as they will rapidly become essential 
when their full possibilities are realized. The possibilities of a 
school library are endless. Not only does greater space give more 
opportunities for display, but a few tables and chairs will turn 
even a corridor into a first-class reading room where the children 
can learn how to get the fullest possible value from a library. 
A half-penny a week from all users would supply not only three 
daily papers, (one of each political colour not so much to give a 
real view of affairs, as to enable children to realise that papers 
may contradict each other) but a great number of weekly and 
monthly magazines of a suitable kind, and there are many to 
choose from. When these are finished they could be auctioned off, 
if funds are low, or, even better, kept for picture collections, serap- 
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books and decoration. The room would not only be used on wet 
days or during the dinner hour, but like the class libraries would 
become an integral part of the work of the school, constantly 
in use and requiring a good deal of careful organization to ensure 
that everyone has his fair share. By the time a child is ready to 
leave the primary school he might have the library habit firmly 
ingrained, and would be prepared to continue -his studies in 
whatever type of school he went to next. 

It is from a background such as this that the best reading 
habits will evolve. Let me stress again that the libraries need not 
be vast affairs, far from it, just a useful and varied collection for 
the children to work at. A list of suitable books is given in an 
appendix to this book. It is only intended as a guide, is by no 
means exhaustive, and it is certainly not suggested that every book 
should appear in every class. 

But now we must approach the question of ‘ School Reading’ 
with all its attendant problems. Interest is the keynote and for 
that not one but many suitable reading books are essential. The 
habit of ordering readers by thirties and forties is still very wide- 
spread.1 It is neat and convenient and if every child progresses 
at the same pace, a great saving of time and temper. But it is very 


unlikely that every child will progress at the same pace, or as more | 


modern methods become widespread, that the class will be taken 
all together for reading. It would give much greater variety if 
five or six sets of five books were ordered and ‘ swapped ’ around. 
It would also give the teacher a chance to lay in a stock of readers 
for the less able children. There used to be a singular dearth of 
these and in desperation, teachers who knew little of infant 
methods were driven to presenting the retarded children with 
aged phonic readers and either leaving them to wallow in their 
Own misery or attempting to teach them individually by methods 
beyond the children’s comprehension. The position is now 
changing, and there is at least a choice of readers for backward 
children. Many editions have pamphlets about method with 


1 “Again it is always wise to consider whether it would not be better 
to buy more books for the library rather than one more set of class 
readers,” Reading Ability, H.M.S.O. No. 18. 
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each set. The authors, in nearly every case, recognize the futility 
of forcing backward children, who, if forced, only become more 
frustrated and puzzled as they grow older. They seek in their 
books to be as interesting as a limited vocabulary will allow and 
give plenty of illustrations. Above all they allow for the age of 
the child and make books about topits likely to interest him. 
They stress, rightly, that these children must be allowed to 
progress at their own pace and that they should feel that they are 
doing something suitable for their age. 

It sometimes helps, if a child has made far too early a start 
and has become profoundly discouraged, to take him off reading 
altogether, and to concentrate on oral work, handicrafts and 
especially painting and drawing, not a really difficult matter in a 
flexible school—until he has had time to forget his troubles; and 
then to give him a fresh start with entirely new books and methods. 
It takes courage to do this, but the results are often surprisingly 
good. The problems of English and backward children are more 
fully discussed in Chapter VII. 

For many children who already read fluently, reading matter 
of all kinds must be available. I suggest that every child have at 
least three books on the go at once. The first should be his 
“working reader’, that is the book upon which he is currently 
engaged, and which is suited to his stage of development at the 
time. Another one should be written in easier English, something 
that he can read quickly, change quickly, and get through. Such a 
book will both please him and give him confidence. It could 
easily be one of the library books chosen by himself. The third 
should be read to him by the teacher, a book which will allow 
him to come to grips with words and ideas that might be beyond 
his capacity if he were to read it by himself. Choice and speed 
are vital. 

Tt is perhaps a result of tradition, or of a feeling that a child’s 
grammar school career will benefit, or of some unknown factor, 
that it is the custom to offer to children potted versions of the 
“classics ’. These books are cheap and easy to get hold of and 
are very frequently found in schools. The majority of the ‘ classics’ 
were never intended for children, and the plot is the least import- 
ant part of them in their original form. So these skeleton editions 
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start by flying under false colours. Not only do they give the 
children an entirely erroneous impression of the originals, but 
they underline for them an idea that often dogs them for the rest 
of their lives that ‘ Literature’ is something inextricably bound 
up with school, and that though one may find it dull, in order to 
succeed and to be thought well of in life one must plough through 
it. Again, for some reason, the duller the book the more it seems 
to qualify for the term ‘ Literature’. A long series of interviews 
with intending teachers often produced this result: to a question 
“and what do you read?’ the reply was a bright smile and the 
words ‘ Oh, the Classics, Dickens and Shakespeare’. Investiga- 
tion often proved that such, indeed, was not the case, that neither 
Dickens nor Shakespeare had been so much as opened since 
schooldays, but that it was felt the answer was in some way 
expected of them. That they should have thought this was most 
indicative. The School Certificate had in most instances put 
paid to Shakespeare, and Dickens was brought in from the 
memory of what was deemed to be a suitable book for a child to 
tead, because they themselves had been forced to read it whilst 
at school. Now let us be realists about this matter. We are dealing 
with children of from 7 to 11. What possible point is there in 
introducing them to potted Dickens or Scott at that age? If the 
teacher himself is a Dickens fan he might be able to do some- 
thing about it, but the odds are he is not. It is fair neither to the 
child, to the teacher, nor to Dickens. It is not really honest 
dealing, for it is holding up to a child a hollow sham, pretending 
it is something which it is not, and inculcating a false sense of 
values. A child would be more happily and usefully engaged 
reading something by Arthur Ransome or Geoffrey Trease, or 
some other author who has experience of children’s tastes and 
knows how to cater for them. We are chiefly concerned that 
they should have a healthy attitude towards reading. If teachers 
will choose carefully the books which are available for a child, 
they will not run the risk of putting before them books which 
could well wait until later. There is an enormous amount of 
literature available for children and it will probably entail a 
certain amount of interesting research on the part of the teacher 
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to find out what really is a suitable book.! One of the greatest 
difficulties is to avoid driving a wedge between what a child 
reads at home and what he reads at school. If he gets the impres- 
sion that school reading is a thing apart, that it is ‘ something 
which does him good’ rather than something which is fascin- 
ating, it will be a very hard impression to remove. For this 
reason a teacher will find it very helpful to have a pretty good 
knowledge of children’s ‘ comics’ the doings of favourite radio 
stars and so on ; not for the purpose of throwing cold water on 
them, but in order to sympathize with a child’s longing for this 
sort of thing—and it is a real longing—and, by understanding 
what he does like, to use it to lead him to something better. His 
reading of ‘ bloods’ can hardly be called waste of time, and the 
sympathetic teacher may remember his own youth, when he 
waited impatiently for each weekly issue. The banning of comics 
only leads to their being read in secret, and emphasizes for the 
child that reading for enjoyment and reading at school are quite 
different things. To link the two together in a sensible way is 
to win half the battle.* 


1 Book illustrations are a problem too—bad illustrations can easily 
affect the taste of a child. Geoffrey Trease in his Tales out of School gives 
us this advice : 

i inet shall we look for in any representative collection of picture 
ooks ? 

€ Other things being equal, that it should contain pictures of a wide 
range of styles and media, the best available of each kind.” The youngest 
child may be attracted first to the gayest colour. Let’s have it, primitive, 
crude ifyou like. Itis impossible to define in words just where crudity be- 
comes vulgarity—it is all bound up with spontaneity and sophistication, 
and the individual book-buyer will probably judge in a highly subjective 
way. When there are still more good picture-books in the shops, and 
fewer bad ones, we shall be less at the mercy of our own ill-trained 
taste. On the whole, clean colours matter more than just bright ones- 
Few can have given as much joy to children as the pastel shades of the 
Beatrix Potter series.’ 

2 W, T. Scott (Reading, Film and Radio Tastes of High School 
Boys and Girls) New Zealand Council for Educational Research and 
O.U.P. 1947, complains that if ‘ a child’s reading—is done to get either 
compensation or experience or both, these stories supply little but 
compensation. The characters as mere channels for boyish fantasies 
that help to restore a balance disturbed by difficulties of adjustment to 
the concerns of daily life.’ This challenge is for publishers and writers 
rather than teachers who have to make the best use they can of the 
widespread popularity of these stories. 
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The effect of comprehension tests, discussed in an earlier 
chapter, has made itself felt in the reading lesson. It may be 
desirable for a teacher to be sure that a child has understood 
what he has read, but a balance should be found between dis- 
cussion and progress. If page after page as it is read aloud is 
followed by a rain of questions about facts and words, and 
explanations of real or imagined difficulties, the lesson will begin 
to take on the air of an ‘ explication de texte’ so beloved by the 
French. There may be a place for this in the VIth form of a 
grammar school, but in a primary school it holds up the action 
and makes the book seem interminable. If a system of group 
reading is introduced, with each group at a different stage in a 
different book, the question will hardly arise. 

With the advent of radio, television and the cinema, and 
partly as the aftermath of the war, it is frequently found that 
parents do not read to their children as much as they used to do. 
The B.B.C. is doing something to fill this gap—and doing it 
very well—in some of the schools’ broadcasts, and especially in 
its programme for the under-fives. This programme which any 
teacher would do well to study, can, in spite of its title, be a useful 
addition to the activities of any infant school. Throughout the 
primary school there is much that can be done by the teacher 
reading to the children. We are not all born tellers of tales, and 
generally thase who are know how to use the gift. It is unfor- 
tunate that-those who are not sometimes feel that they have it 
developed to a high degree. Which of us has not an acquaintance 
from whom we flee on sight to avoid the long recitation of the 
plot of the last film he saw? But all can read, and with practice 
read aloud tolerably well. It is a most useful weapon in the 
armoury of a teacher. A diffident and suspicious child can be 

1 It is as well to realize, too, the dangers of too much reading aloud 
€ Skill in reading consists in making sense out of the printed matter 
and skill in teaching requires that the meaning of what is being read 
should not be obscured by an over emphasis on symbols. There are 
some children who will quickly appear to be able to read a passage 
aloud when in fact they are merely reacting to the symbols of the 


Printed word by making the appropriate sounds—silent reading 
techniques (are valuable) and allow children more readily to move 


forward at their own pace.’ 
P Reading Ability, H.M.S.O. 


i 
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led to books he would otherwise not look at, if the beginning is 
read by the teacher, who, at a most exciting point, closes it with 
the words ‘ Well if you want to finish that, it is in the library !’ 
The technique can be adapted to almost anything. A quarter of 
an hour a day seriously and frankly given over to the reading of 
some such book as ‘The Wind in the Willows’, treated as a 
serial story without comment or question, would benefit most 
children. Their own reading aloud would improve by imitation, 
they would look forward to it and gain from it an improved, 
attitude towards reading. It could well provide the link between 
their out-of-school reading and what the teacher is trying to 
bring them to. An infant teacher well knows the value of story 
time and it would not be difficult to introduce this into the primary 
school, only let it be done openly for enjoyment alone, and let 
nothing, not even ‘ Bank Money’ on Monday mornings interfere 
with it. Let it be done throughout the school, because too often 
a child is given something to read and then catechised about it 
and made to do exercises on it until all the initial pleasure has 
gone. It will do him good to feel that for a short time every day 
he and his teacher can meet together as equals in the solid enjoy- 
ment of a book for its own sake. It will do the teacher good as 
well. An examination of hundreds of time-tables leads me to the 
rash suggestion that time for this could easily be found if the very 
large number of minutes devoted to Formal Arithmetic were 
reduced by fifteen a day. s 

So far, we have dealt with the encouragement of reading for 
enjoyment only. I have discussed it at some length because I feel 
very strongly that it is the most important aspect, at any rate at 
this age. There is also reading for information, strongly linked 
with the former in its early stages, but apt to become widely 
divorced from it later in a child’s life. The child who seeks out 
books about engines, cars and aeroplanes, and keeps a tattered 
notebook full of car and engine numbers, is interested in this sort of 
information for its own sake. His interests may well be used by 
the schoolmaster for other purposes, but his initial choice of book 
arose from those interests. Later in his life he will almost certainly 
be required to read and learn things that are not of his own choice 
and not so interesting. If I give as an example my own dealings 
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with early trigonometry, or, at a much later date, the intricacies 
of Grimm’s law, it is because I found these particularly difficult 
and unusually arid. He will do well, then, to develop a habit of 
grasping information as it is given him in books, and recording 
it when necessary. For this a clear sense of purpose is essential. 
The mere setting of tasks for their own sake, does not help at all. 
This kind of reading is so closely bound up with the written work 
which a child does at school that it will be better to defer its 
consideration to a later chapter. 

For now, ‘ Let us leave the children to penetrate fearlessly 
into the kingdom of fiction; let us leave them to associate with 
enchanters and good fairies in dawn-hued robes, nimble gnomes, 
industrious goblins. They will only be better for it. They will 
only be fitter to become men ’.1 


1 Jeanne Cappe, Contes Bleus, Livres Roses (Editions des Artistes 
Bruxelles). 


CHAPTER III 
POETRY 


As to poetry, you know,’ said Humpty Dumpty, stretching out 
one of his great hands, ‘ J can repeat poetry as well as other folk if it 
comes to that 7 

“ Oh, it needn’t come to that!’ Alice hastily said. 


Carroll. 

If anyone were to walk out of his house now, and to stop the 
first twenty people whom he met and to ask them if they ever 
read any poetry, he would probably receive a very pungent 
negative. Something seems to happen to poetry in a child’s life 
at school. At five or six a child is an enthusiast, he may even be 
at eleven or twelve, but only a few seem to retain their affection 
for it later. Yet Mr. Wilfred Pickles, in his B.B.C. programme 
“The Pleasure’s Mine ’, can testify to the enthusiasm with which 
these recitals are received. The truth of the matter is that most 
of us have a desire, almost a need for poetry, which during our 
lives gets crushed. Mr. Pickles meets that need by giving us 
poetry in just the way it was intended to be given. In the very 
title of his programme he emphasizes pleasure. He is never the 
pedagogue, he neither pontificates nor examines. If any explana- 
tion of a poem is found to be necessary, it is given-first and very 
simply; he does not stop in the middle to draw our atttntion either 
to the beauties of the verse or to academic problems of meaning 
or expression. His aim is simply to please, and very well he 
succeeds. Let us notice, too, that the poems are not ‘ recited ’, 
no-one has learnt them by heart, they are simply read; expres- 
sively, it is true, but never is the impression given that they are 
‘ party pieces ’. How different, sometimes, is the attitude towards 
poetry that is to be found in school. 

It is impossible to teach poetry. One could, I suppose, attempt 
to do so by giving a series of instructions on the rules of prosody, 
but that is not what we are trying to do. All we can legitimately 
hope to do is to make a child interested in poetry. If we use 
poems as a vehicle for exercises in comprehension or grammar, We 
are not only defeating our own ends—for poetry will at onc? 
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degenerate into a mere school exercise—but we are defeating the 
poet’s aim, which is much more important. In the last analysis, 
he wrote to please. 

If a teacher, himself, has no love for poetry it is far better for 
him to admit it and to have nothing to do with it, than to try to 
pretend to the children that it means something to him. Children 
are most perceptive, and often know more about a teacher than 
he would dare to suspect, and they will at once see through any 
pretence of this kind. But not many teachers have no love for 
poetry, though many would admit that it does not hold a very 
high place for them. This is only because poetry has been 
jostled out by other things and that in their schooldays it may 
have appeared to them that no effort was spared to make it seem 
unpleasant. They were probably forced to learn, unwillingly, a 
great deal by heart; they were-almost certainly examined very 
thoroughly on ‘ selected passages’ and came, at last, to connect 
poetry with schooling and to consider that it was hardly worth the 
trouble. If a teacher will examine, quite candidly, his own 
attitude towards poetry—confront himself with it, as it were— 
and will rid himself of all ideas about it that he gained from early 
and unhappy contacts; if he will resolutely put aside any impres- 
sion he may have that poetry is beneficial to his culture or good 
for his soul, and will instead begin to read it for pleasure, and to 
read it aloud if he can, he will go a long way towards solving not 
only his own, but his pupils’ problems. In all schools, but 
especially in primary schools, exempt as they are from academic 
examinations, poetry is best approached from the point of view 
of pure enjoyment. The method is simplicity itself. Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch, in his lecture on ‘ Children’s Reading ’ (Feb. 21, 
1917) said this about introducing poetry to children—the passage 
is so valuable that I may be forgiven for quoting most of it :— 


“You have (we will say) a class of thirty or forty in front of 
you. We will assume that they know a—b, ab, can at least spell 
out their words. You will choose a passage for them, and you will 
Not (if you are wise) choose a passage from Paradise Lost : your 
knowledge telling you that Paradise Lost was written, late in his 
life by a great ‘ virtuoso ’, and older men (of whom I, sad to say, 
am one) assuring you that to taste the Milton of Paradise Lost a 
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man must have passed his thirtieth year. You take the early 
Milton : you read out this, for instance from L’ Allegro : 

Haste thee, Nymph, and bring with thee, 

Jest and youthful Jollity, 

Quips, and Cranks, and wanton wiles, 

Nods and becks and wreathéd smiles 

Such as hang on Hebe’s cheek 

And love to live in dimple sleek; 

Sport that wrinkled Care derides, 

And Laughter holding both his sides—— 


Go on: just read it to them. They won’t know who Hebe 
was, but you can tell them later. The metal is taking hold of them 
(in my experience the metal of L’ Allegro can be relied upon to 
grip children) and anyway they can see ‘ Laughter holding both 
his sides’: they recognise it as if they saw the picture. Go on 
steadily : 

Come and trip it as ye go, 

On the light fantastic toe ; 

And in thy hand lead with thee 

The Mountain Nymph, Sweet Liberty; 
And, if I give thee honour due, 

Mirth, admit me of thy crew— 

Do not pause, and explain what a Nymph is, or why Liberty 
is the ‘Mountain Nymph’! Go on reading: the Prince has 
always to break through the briers to kiss the Sleeping Beauty 
awake. Go on with the incantation, calling him, persuading him, 
that he is the Prince and she is worth it. Go on reading— 


Mirth, admit me of thy crew, 

To live with her, and live with thee, 

In unreprovéd pleasures free; 

To hear the lark begin his flight, 

And singing startle the dull night, 

From his watch towre in the skies, 

Till the dappled dawn doth rise. 

At this point—still as you read without stopping to explain, 

the child certainly feels he is being led to something. He knows 
the lark; but the lark’s ‘ watch-towre ’"—he had never thought > 
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that : and the ‘ dappled dawn ’—yes, that’s just zt, now he comes 
to think. 

Then to come, in spite of sorrow 
And at my window bid good-morrow, 
Through the sweet-briar or the vine 
Or the twisted eglantine. 

While the cock with lively din 
Scatters the rear of Darkness thin ; 
And to the stack or the barn door 
Stoutly struts his dames before : 


Oft listening how the hounds and horn 
Cheerily rouse the slumbering Morn, 
From the side of some hoar hill, 
Through the high wood echoing shrill : 
Sometime walking, not unseen, 

By hedgerow elms on hillocks green, 
Right against the eastern gate, 

Where the great sun begins his state 
Robed in flames and amber light, 

The clouds in thousand liveries dight; 
While the ploughman, near at hand, 
Whistles o'er the furrow’d land, 

And the milkmaid singeth blithe, 

And the mower whcts his scythe, 

And every shepherd tells his tale 
Under the hawthorne in the dale. 


l Don’t stop (I say) to explain that Hebe was (for once) the 
rgitimate daughter of Zeus and, as such had the privilege to 
raw wine for the gods. Don’t even stop just yet, to explain who 

e gods were. Don’t discourse on Amber otherwise ambergris; 
don’t explain that ‘ gris ’ in this connexion doesn’t mean ‘ grease’; 
don’t trace it through the Arabic into Noah’s Ark; don’t prove 
its electrical properties by tearing up paper into little bits and 
attracting them with the mouthpiece of your pipe rubbed on your 
sleeve. Don’t insist philologically that when every shepherd 

tells his tale’ he is not relating an anecdote but simply keeping 
the tally of his flock. 
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Just go on reading as well as you can, and-be sure that when 
the children get the thrill of it, for which you wait, they will be 
asking more questions, and pertinent ones, than you will be able. 
to answer.’ 

—Trust the poetry, he tells us, let the children read it and be 
sparing of comment.— s 

‘And is that all the method ? Yes, that is all the method: ‘So 
simple as that?’ Yes, even so simple as that, and (I claim) even 
so wise— 

The moving Moon went up the:sky, 
And no where did abide; 
Softly she was going up, 
And a star or two beside. 


Do you really want to chat about that ? Cannot you trust it?” 


Yes, ‘ trust it ’, that is the secret. And the method ? Just read. 
But read what? and when? Let us take first the question of 
what. It is good to remember that great poetry does not condes- 
cend: it stands on its own ground. Many people have thought 
that children can be easily approached by writing poetry specially 
for them. There could not be a more grievous error. Perceptive 
children who see at once through any pretences of teachers will 
see even more rapidly through the attempts of adults to come 
‘down’ to their level. There is a school of ‘ poetry’ in which 
the writers—let us not call them poets—struggle to record, 
not so much what they thought as children, but what they, as 
adults, think that children ought to feel. There is a vast difference. 
They employ all the vocabulary of what a friend of mine has 
called ‘Tiny Tottery’—an excellent description of it—much 
babyish talk, a deliberate but wholly artificial preoccupation with 
‘ fairyland’, not the real fairyland of Shakespeare but a bogus and 
sentimentalized version of it; and an addiction to gnomes sitting 
upon toadstools.1 Or else the poems try to make capital out of 


1 “How beautiful they are—the Lordly ones 
‘That dwell in the hollow hills ! 
They have faces like flowers: 
“ That is how fairies should look, not like the chubby, frilly girlies 
from the local dancing class, with pink paper wings drooping from the 
safety pins between their shoulder-blades.’ 
GEOFFREY TREASE, Tales Out of School. 


, 
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the charm of children, forgetting altogether that children are 
anything but charming to each other. It may be pleasant for an 
adult to sentimentalise over a small boy’s first pair of Wellingtons, 
but verse of this kind is really for those adults who like this sort 
of thing, the young do not really see themselves in this way;1 
and whilst they may simulate a polite interest when such poetry 
is read to them, it will be little more than that. It is wise to give 
a very wide berth to any poetry that bears the unmistakable stamp 
of having been written for children or about idealised ones. But 
instead : 

How pleasant to meet Mr. Lear ! 

Who has written such volumes of stuff. 

Some think him ill-tempered and queer, 

But a few think him pleasant enough. 


He has many friends, laymen and clerical, 
Old Foss is the name of his cat, 

His body is perfectly spherical 

He weareth a runcible hat. 


There is no condescension here, no false sentiment, but the 
robust straight-forward rhythm that children much enjoy. 
Nursery Rhymes, too, are wonderful examples of that direct, 
even abrupt, statement that is so acceptable to children. 


He marched them up to the top of the hill 
And he marched them down again. 


Just that, plain and unvarnished, and with no sentimental 
digressions about the sufferings of the unhappy soldiers.’ It is 


1 § Oh thank you, Mama,’ said Amanda at that, 
And ran off to the innocent band, 
Who were merrily burying Thomas the cat 
Right up to his neck in the sand.’ BELLOC. 

2 Most of these rhymes, which are always popular, are notable for 
their extreme lack of any kind of sentimentality, and abound with 
broken heads, muddled marches and much falling about. The B.B.C. 
have put on record that the most popular of all the Nursery Rhymes 
sung in ‘Listen with Mother’ is ‘ This is the way the Ladies ride’, 
which produces shrieks of laughter when the old man falls down into a 
ditch. This is a far cry from the artificial fairyland so often put before 
children. 

D 
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so simple—and so honest. That honesty is the criterion. Let us 
give them honest poems. 

We have a wide variety to choose from. There are those 
which tell a story—and plunge straight into it : 


The King sate in Dunfermline town 
Drinking the blude red wine— 


which of us has not felt the thrill of that ? It is a pity that narrative 
poetry seems to be rather out of fashion nowadays. Perhaps it is 
because teachers unconsciously link it with the days when poetry 
meant learning by heart and little else, and the wearisome business 
of committing ‘ Horatius? to memory has brought it into dis- 
repute. There is no need to learn it by heart. If narrative poems 
are read either to or by children as simple and attractive stories 
they will lose none of their effect : besides, with their atmosphere 
of ‘ battle, murder and sudden death ’, they will show the children 
how well this kind of subject can be treated. They can provide, 
with the serial story and the class library, yet another link between 
the in-school and out-of-school reading. They will show that 
other people as well as the producers of comic papers can write 
vivid compelling stuff : 


I could a tale unfold whose lightest word 

Would harrow up thy soul, freeze thy young'‘blood, 
Make thy two eyes, like stars, start from their spheres, 
Thy knotted and combined locks to part, 

And each particular hair to stand on end 

Like quills upon the fretful porpentine. 


There are those which evoke a sense of wonder. Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch has given us two worthy examples notable both for 
their sincerity and for the simplicity of their English. 

Nor must we forget that humour has its place. This aspect of 
poetry is much neglected in schools. Its neglect often arises from 
the feeling that poetry must deal with a ‘noble’ theme. The 
neglect is coupled, as well, with the curiously intense voice that 
some people find it necessary to use when declaiming verse. 
Delivered in these tones, humour would be very much out of 
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place. It is a great pity to depart from reality. It is a shame to 
elevate poetry to a position which connects it only tenuously with 
life, for, to the poet, it is the expression of life itself in all its 
aspects, and humour is one of these and demands no sepulchral 
tones—an ordinary voice will do quite well. Let us not forget 
the children who will take immediate notice of any artificiality in 
our diction and will respond to it with every emotion from derision 
to embarrassment. It will be helpful to those who feel strongly 
about the ‘ nobility’ of poetry, if they will accept the definition 
that W. H. Auden gives in his introduction to ‘The Poets’ 
Tongue’. He calls it ‘memorable speech’ and continues— 


“We shall do poetry a great disservice if we confine it only to 
the major experiences of life : 


The soldier’s pole is fallen 

Boys and girls are level now with men 
And there is nothing left remarkable 
Beneath the revisiting moon. 


They had a royal wedding, 

All his courtiers wished him well, 

The horses pranced and the dancers danced, 
O»Mister it was swell. 


And masculine is found to be 
Hadria the Adriatic Sea 


have all their rightful place, and full appeciation of one depends 
on full appreciation of the others. A great many people dislike the 
idea of poetry as they dislike over-earnest people, because they 
imagine it is always worrying about the eternal verities.’ 


This opens the door very wide and extends the scope of 
enjoyment immensely. The‘ Ruthless Rhymes ’ of Harry Graham 
can rub shoulders with all of Edward Lear; ‘ Cautionary Tales ’, 
and ‘ Old Possom’s book of Practical Cats’ can vie with ‘ The 
Bab Ballads’ and ‘ Ballads for Broadbrows’ and all of Carroll, 
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for inclusion in our lists. A child can find just as much enjoyment 
in: 

His manners and appearance did not calculate to please, 

His coat was torn and seedy, he was baggy at the knees, 

One ear was somewhat missing, no need to tell you why, 

And he scowled upon a hostile world from one forbidding eye. 


asin: 
There is sweet music here that softer falls 
Than petals from blown roses on the grass, 


though the enjoyment may be of a different kind. The problem of 
“What to read ?’ is only the difficulty of choice. It is useful 
to have several anthologies. There is a list of some in an appendix. 

An anthology can never be a final solution, as it represents the 
taste of one man and may tend to impose this taste upon the 
children, and that is, of course, something we must not do, for as 
teachers our business is to educate. We shall, however, avoid the 
danger quite simply by letting the tastes of several people cancel 
each other out. There is an added advantage in having several 
anthologies: they cover more ground than one would do, and the 
children are likely to meet the same poem several times in different 
surroundings and to greet it as an old friend. But that is when they 
are reading for themselves. t 

When do we do all this? It depends. If a teacher is lucky 
enough to work in a school which fully understands the educa- 
tional advantages of a free time-table, it will be easy, for he may 
choose the most suitable moment. For other teachers I have 
already suggested robbing the Arithmetic lesson of fifteen minutes 
for a serial story—I dare do no more in this way—and so suggest 
that as many English lessons as can be managed should include a 
poem somewhere. It need not take long for there will be no 
commentary or detailed study. It will bring home to a child 
that poetry is really a part of his language and not shut away in a 
“lesson ’ by itself, and in a short time the class will have heard a 
great number, and by dint of skilful repetition will have heard 
some a number of times. They will begin to ask for more. It 
will, perhaps, be better for them to have a nodding acquaintance 
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with a large number of poems than a detailed knowledge of a 
few. The reading, if well done, will send them to explore their 
class library. 

There are many other ways of encouraging them. Once they 
fully understand that poetry is not an affair of catechism and 
cross-examination, but of enjoyment—and I do not apologize for 
using the word again—they will want to try it out for themselves. 
They will want to read it, and since it was written to be read aloud 
they can easily be persuaded. : 

Let us not interrupt them, but go carefully. They will not 
adopt a sing-song voice unless they have heard it before—and that 
is our responsibility. If they have heard enough poems well read, 
they will quickly come to the conclusion that their natural inclina- 
tion to stop at the end of every line is not always a sound guide. 
They can take a stanza each, handing the story to each other 
as it unfolds, they can have solos with a chorus. Any one who has 
heard ‘ Casey Jones’ treated in this way by a class of thirty, or 
watched the excited faces of children waiting to come in with the 
magic shout ‘ The Akond of Swat’ at the end of every line of 
Lear’s poem, will realize how well worth while all this is. The 
variations are endless. If learning by heart is not made a com- 
pulsory bugbear, as their interest grows they will begin to commit 
to memory passages that particularly appeal to them, but when 
thinking of this we must always remember that the man who can 
read at sighft is a much more valuable musician than the one 
who can only give us an unvaried and limited repertoire from 
memory. Many of them will want to begin making their own 
anthologies of favourite passages. We can help them by making 
sure that the poems are of their own choice and not reflections of 
our own tastes. 

But, more than this, they will want to write. Their efforts may 
be crude and transgress every canon of metre and rhyme, but 
everyone must start somewhere. If they read their poems aloud 
their sense of rhythm will soon come to their rescue. It would be 
wise to avoid undue—indeed almost any except verbal-correction, 
but their ideas will grow and they will enjoy the expression of 
them. It is hoped that they will become dissatisfied with their 
powers—for when they do, that will be the dawn of self-criticism, 
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one of the most precious gifts that Education can give to anyone. 
But at first they will only be critical of work they are interested in, 
and if interest is killed all progress is stopped. So in helping 
them with their poems we must walk very warily indeed. 

The poems will cover a wide range of interests. I suggested, 
once in a rash moment, to an eleven-year-old who had been 
telling me about a visit to an aunt which he had enjoyed, that the 
usual letter of thanks, which was worrying him a little, could be 
avoided by a few lines of verse on the back of a postcard, that his 
aunt might be pleased with the originality of the idea. Before 
I left the school he had produced the following with great pride : 


Dear Auntie Prue, I cannot remember 
Ever having a pleasanter stay. 

If I come to see you next September 
Can I stay till the following May ? 


I never found out what the aunt thought about it, but imagine she 
would be pleased. 


` In Appendix II will be found a short collection of poetry of all 
kinds written by children. 


CHAPTER IV z 


DRAMA 


“Indeed, to be on the safe side, the principle may well be stated 
again—roundly and controversially: the best thing a teacher can do 
when dramatic work is afoot, except when dealing with children young 
enough to need constant help, is to take a back seat—literally a seat at 
the back wall of a class-room—and to leave it only when he is forced, or 
is asked by the class to do so.” 
RODNEY BENNETT. 

To a great many people the idea of school drama conjures up 
the vision of a school play. This can be an affair of great value 
educationally or it can be just the reverse. Parents and friends 
who come to see a school play are not always interested in the 
educational value it has had for the children—they are more 
likely to bë impressed by slick performance, good staging and 
lighting and colour. This is unfortunate because it is likely to 
tempt a teacher from the paths of educational righteousness. It 
is not a difficult matter for someone of strong personality to get 
hold of a group of children and to drill them to the extent that 
they cease to be individuals and become mere puppets in his 
hands. These puppets can then be moved around the stage— 
sometimes expertly—told exactly what to do, tutored in every 
movement ånd in every line. When it comes to the selection of 
scenery it is easier and often safer either to hire it or to per- 
suade an artistic member of the staff to paint it. The stage manage- 
ment is often considered safer in the hands of an adult, for it 
would be a pity, after so much trouble has been expended—for 
anything to go wrong. The results are sometimes excellent. The 
parents love it, they are often amazed at the capacity for acting 
that the children show and think very highly of a school that can 
produce such a good play. Yet educationally it has been a failure. 
It has been inspired and almost completely run by adults, the 
children have been trained like performing dogs and have con- 
tributed little except obedience. The very success of the play and 
the admiring comments of the audience tend also to give a false 
sense of importance to the children who act in it. But even these 
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are not the major criticisms that can be levelled against plays of 
this kind the real disadvantage is that they have not grown out 
of the activities of the school, but have been stuck on, artificially, 
as a kind of ornament. Members of the staff know only too well 
that children are taken from class for extra coaching in their parts, 
they experience a growing atmosphere of strain and irritability 
as the great day draws near, and have at times been heard to 
exclaim, ‘ Well, thank Heaven that’s over, now we can get down to 
some work’. It is all very unfortunate and is apt to bring drama 
into disrepute amongst them. 

But there is no need for a school play to be like this. On the 
contrary, it can become one of the most powerful educative forces 
of the school. Considered by a group of children as ‘a project’ 
to be studied there is almost no branch of school activities which 
cannot be brought in. To quote only a few examples—painting 
and handwork will obviously be to the fore both in the production 
of scenery and programmes. An interesting Arithmetic project 
could be run on costs, profits, etc. Internal and background 
music could be chosen, sometimes even performed, by the 
children themselves. The staging, lighting, scene shifting, 
costumes, etc., can all be done by the children in consultation 
with the teachers, various groups having full responsibility for 
different aspects. In many schools the children could even write 
the script or other groups be responsible for a series of shorter 
plays. The emphasis lies on the making of the play, rather than 
on its performance. But, and here is the difficulty, we must be 
prepared for a different standard of performance, not a lower one, 
but one in which the emphasis is on what the children have done 
themselves. It is really a higher one in many ways, but may 
not immediately catch the eye so much, and it is as well to explain 
to parents beforehand what we are trying to do. The play is the 
children’s affair, the visible result of the work that they have done, 
but the work is the important thing. If we remember that, then the 
performance will take on its right proportion. We are not out to 
impress the parents, but to educate the children. 

But it is not only in a school play that drama has its part in 
education, it has a role that is much more important even though 
it may seem humbler. Let us consider drama as a creative work. 
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Just now, as I write this, there are three little boys playing 
on the pavement outside, and running in and out of the bushes in 
front of the next house. They are wearing felt hats which have 
obviously seen better days, and stuck in their belts they carry a 
very alarming assortment of weapons—pistols, wooden swords, 
and hatchets. They are completely absorbed in what they are 
doing, and utterly unconscious of the fact that they are being 
watched. Their movements and expressions leave no doubt as 
to the characters they are playing, it is doubtful even if they are 
playing those characters, for the moment they have actually 
become someone completely different; children love acting, 
they do it all day, they are for ever playing one part or another, 
either singly or in groups— 

‘I found Harold playing conspirators by himself on the 
gravel. He had dug a small hole in the walk and had laid an 
imaginary train of powder thereto; and as he sought refuge in the 
laurels from the inevitable explosion I heard him murmur “My 
God ! ” said the Czar, “ my plans are frustrated!” ’+ 

Their enthusiasm for this kind of make believe is invaluable 
to the teacher. Children of almost every age have it, but it is 
particularly pronounced at the time when they are at a primary 
school. In the lower forms Arithmetic, by the introduction of a 
shop, can be made something other than a manipulation of 
abstract figures. This gives opportunities for drama as well, for 
the shop-keeper will be interested in more than a correct keeping 
of accounts; and spontaneous conversations will take place between 
him and his customers which, although they may happen in the 
Arithmetic ‘ lesson ’, are none the less part of a child’s experience 
in English. We could talk to children for a long time about 
the life of a Red Indian, in a Geography lesson, but let them act the 
part of Red Indians, building their own wigwams and preparing 
their own head-dresses and tomahawks and they will remember 
more about it, and ask far many more questions in their anxiety 
to make sure that their details are correct. Anyone who has 
stood by King John as he actually read the Magna Carta and 
observed his rage and despair at being forced to affix his seal to 
it is more likely to remember it later, and be more interested in it 

1 Dream Days, Kenneth Graham. 
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than if he had merely read an account in a text book. If, of course, 
he is fortunate enough to have been King John himself he will 
remember the event in every detail. None of these dramatic 
incidents need much preparation, nor do they take much time: 
they are largely spontaneous, and certainly need no written text 
which must be slavishly followed. Nor do they require many 
` properties. In many infant schools there is an excellent practice 


of having a dressing-up chest. It would be equally valuable to. 


have one in every class in a primary school. Its contents are of 
the simplest; a few old curtains for cloaks and draperies, odd 
bits of bright coloured materials for sashes and scarves, a paper 
crown or two, some sticks or wooden swords and so on. They 
are the sort of things that could be very quickly collected together 
and need no expenditure of money at all. There is no need for 
anything elaborate, because a child’s imagination is far more vivid 
than ours—it is more akin to that of the Elizabethan audiences who 
revelled in Shakespeare and needed neither scenery nor limelight 
to increase their enjoyment; ‘ How sweet the moonlight sleeps 
on yonder bank,’ or ‘ How far this little candle throws its beam a 
Was quite enough to set the scene for them without the elaborate 
trappings of the present day—so it is for a child. Give him an old 
curtain and it becomes an embroidered cloak, an Arab’s tent or 
a magic carpet as the occasion demands. It is only if we point out 
its inadequacy that he becomes deflated and discouraged. For a 
child the ‘ play’ is always the thing. 

If we do not give him an opportunity for this sort of experience 
when he is young we are doing more than to deprive him of 
something he needs. We may be actually interfering with his pro- 
cess of growing up. A headmistress recently decided to turn her 
school from a somewhat rigid and formal establishment into 
something more modern and progressive. The way was difficult 
and there was some parental opposition. The story of how she 
won through does not belong to this book, but during the change- 
over she observed an interesting thing. One morning she dis- 
covered a number of ten-year-old boys solemnly holding a 


doll’s tea party behind a screen in the corner. They had never | 


had the opportunity of doing such a thing before. Their lives 
in their infant school had been a succession of factual lessons 
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in formal subjects, they had never been allowed to explore 
for themselves, and this rather pathetic occurrence was one of 
their reactions to the newfound freedom, 

Miss Mary Atkinson in her valuable book ‘ The Junior School 
Community ’ notices the same thing. In describing an experiment 
during the war to provide children with a play room, she says :— 


‘ One of the problems was that the bigger children wanted to 
play with toys and material provided for the younger ones. It was 
the ten-and eleven-year old girls who wanted the Wendy House 
and the dolls and prams; the little ones were used by these older 
girls as additional play things ’. 


This conduct certainly demonstrates that the infant school to 
which these children went failed to provide what they wanted, 
and it is significant that both the girls in this story and the boys 
I have mentioned, very quickly passed through this stage. A 
junior school which allows ample opportunity for every kind of 
dramatic experiment by the children will go very far to meet their 
needs especially if the word ‘dramatic’ is used in its widest 
possible sense to include fantasy and every kind of make-believe. 

Apart from this wider use, however, much can be done to 
stimulate the children’s interest in reading and poetry by the use 
of drama in the class room. Let us suppose that a class of children 
has just read Cinderella and someone makes the suggestion * Let’s 
act it’. Thtre are many ways of setting about it. The least satis- 
factory is to write or buy a dramatized version of the story and 
to set the children learning their parts. Another is to cast the 
play at once, and to go ahead. Unless the children are used to this 
kind of dramatic work it is unlikely that this way will succeed. 
Many teachers who have been disappointed in their efforts to 
bring drama into the class room owe their disappointment to 
inadequate preparation, the step is taken too suddenly. Very 
careful preparation is needed at first. As the children get used to 
the idea, become loosened-up and less shy, they will extemporize 
more freely. To start with, though, it is better for them to have 
some idea of what they are going to say, but these ideas should 
not come from the teacher or from a printed book, if at all possible, 
but from the children themselves. How can we set about this ? 
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We plan a short scene together. We only write down after 
full consultation. After a while the children cast it for themselves. 
They will probably have invented characters which do not appear 
in the original story—no matter, most school teachers complain 
of a shortage of characters in plays written for children. I have 
seen Cinderella attended throughout the story by a faithful dog 
gravely acted by a small boy of eight. It was his own invention 
and he, at least, enjoyed the part. The rest of the class will act as 
audience, and a very critical and helpful audience they will be, 
for they know that their turn will come later. Only when the scene 
is finished and the children are satisfied with it is it committed 
to paper; and then, if they are young, probably in the form of 
notes written down by the teacher. For young children the 
writing down of such a scene imposes a great strain on them and 
is likely to impair their interest very quickly. Later on there 
will not be the need for quite such careful preparation and more 
can be done extempore. With older children, though the method 
is the same, some attempt may be made to write down what they 
have invented. This is best done in groups and the same tech- 
nique of illustration to be found in an infant school may be used 
with advantage. It is worth while noticing in passing that even 
in the dramatic approach to English we are again using the same 
ideas as were used to encourage the five-and six-year-olds in their 
explorations—talking first and writing afterwards. We shall have 
much more to say about that later. 

But this is by no means the only way of getting class-room 
drama going. Some teachers prefer the approach through mime. 
Children can be given a number of cards on which are written 
various actions such as “washing the dog’, ‘ironing a shirt’ 
and so on, and try to guess what the performer of the action is 
doing. This leads to group work in which a number of children 
produce a scene done in dumb show. I have seen ‘a visit to the 
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interesting to mime the story of a poem whilst it is being 
read. 

Puppets, too, are very useful. Not only are the making and 
dressing of them a particularly fruitful exercise, but it has been 
found that children who are sometimes shy of acting in 
front of their friends open out amazingly when hidden from them 
by a screen. When a child has made a simple glove-puppet or 
two he will frequently not be satisfied until he has written a small 
play for them. This may be no more than a few minutes of frag- 
mentary conversation, or the dramatization of a joke that he has 
heard, but it is a splendid beginning and can quickly lead to other 
things. Puppets can be used in the same way as mime to illustrate 
poems. 

The preparation of ‘ Broadcasts ’ gives opportunities for a wide 
variety of activities. Something can be done with a simple 
cardboard trumpet let into a screen, or simply a blanket draped 
over a clotheshorse, an imitation loudspeaker put in front of it 
and the broadcasters seated behind the screen. The programme 
may vary from ‘Any Questions’ (an easy and popular one to do) 
to an account of school visits and discoveries in the form ofa talk 
or dialogue. It is all excellent oral practice and the children will 
gain. self-confidence, command of expression and language and 
general poise. The written work arising from it is discussed. 
later. I have included in the appendices a fairly detailed account 
of how a group of children of g—ro years were encouraged to 
write their own plays, and have given two examples of what they 
Produced. 


CHAPTER V 
WRITTEN WORK I 


“Knowledge is of two kinds. We know a subject ourselves or we 
know where we can get information upon it.’ 


JouNson. 


So far we have dealt mainly with a child’s experience in 
Reading, Poetry, and Drama, and if he is encouraged to explore 
these fields as much as possible he should be getting a firm basis 
of experience on which to build. It is, however, by his written 
work that he will probably be Judged. Whilst visiting schools as 
an inspector, I was always struck by the amount of time spent by 
the average child in either writing or listening. The ‘ industrious ’ 
form seems most often to be the one which spends much of the 
day busily writing things out and yet teachers very frequently 
complain of the results that are achieved, and an examination 
of the books of the children almost always shows how justified they 
are in their complaints. It seems fairly certain that mere practice 
in writing does not take a child very far—the same mistakes 
are apt to occur over and over again, and expression tends very 
much to become more and more wooden and stilted. The 
written exercises, too, often bear little relation to what the child 
has been doing. The emphasis of this book, so far, has been 
on oral work for I am certain that it is on that, and on that alone, 
that skill in written work eventually depends. This is partic- 
ularly so at the primary stage. 

It would be interesting for any head teacher to take a stop- 
watch around with him and to notice how much time is spent 
each day, by each child, in oral work. Often it is only a few 
minutes. Whilst he is Noticing this, it might be helpful to find 
out how much of that few minutes is devoted to the one-word 
answer ; not only the direct answer to a question, but to the 


mere filling in of a gap left by the teacher in an uncompleted 


sentence. I must admit that when I first applied this test to my 


own teaching I was astonished and humiliated by the results. 


A step further will show toughly how many complete sentences 
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are uttered by a child during his school day. This is often even 
more illuminating. I think it would be a fair criticism to say that 
in many schools the amount of time spent on oral work is regret- 
tably short. Now it is asking a great deal of a child to write about 
Something when he has never been given the opportunity of 
talking about it, especially when we remember that in the early 
Stages—though often even up to the ages of 10 and 11—a child’s 
writing will be mostly ‘ talking with a pen’. A more conscious 
style’ may develop later, but if this is forced upon a child too 
early his writing will become artificial, his progress will be slowed, 
and he is likely to become bogged down in a maze of rules and 
regulations. i 
As early as the infant stage he will have begun to talk and 
Write about the pictures he has drawn, and there is every reason 
for carrying this technique through into the primary school. 
At first his writing will derive from the pictures ; later, picture 
and writing will become interdependent and at last the picture 
will probably illustrate what he has written. Both pictures and 
written work will be the result of something that he has experi- 
enced. But this technique is not the whole answer. To achieve 
results that are really worth while, a child’s written work should 
be the result of an experience that has been interesting to him and 
which he has had the opportunity of discussing with his teacher. 
The writing of stories is slightly different. This will depend 
Mainly upoñ his imagination and his reading and is discussed 
more fully in the next chapter. Let us examine for a moment a 
MEER of encouraging a child to set down clearly and simply a piece 
of information that he has found out for himself. It will involve 
the use of a reference’ library, and the reader may consider that 
it goes far to resolve the problem of oral work with an ordinary- 
Sized class. Perhaps the most significant part of the experiment 
is that it involves no conscious effort to teach English directly, 
but itis a good example of the idea that permeates this book—that 
English is not an isolated subject but the result of an education 
of the whole child. 
_ The experiment has been going on for 
skill in handling situations has come with 
may not wish to adopt all the suggestions, 


sometime, and increased 
experience. The reader 
but will probably find 
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much upon which he can build and many things that will give him 
food for thought. 


: f 
The school is situated in a fishing village in the North o 
England near enough 
to it by the children. 


The experiments began in x 
the ro—rr 


in the ditches the previous evening returning 


t 
from football. One day, whilst they were playing rounders, they 
took the teacher to where they h: 


flower or creature he wished to study, 
out on their different ways, each grou 


Now there is nothing very 
the same sort of thing is being 
very many schools in the co 
emerge from it. The need fo 


unusual about that experiment : 
done to a greater or less degree in 
untry, but two interesting Points 
r it was suggested by the children 


>. 
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themselves; that is to say it was not a manufactured situation but 
one which gradually grew; and secondly, the teacher was so 
impressed by the stimulation which it gave to the children, and by 
the vast improvement that was shown in their written work that 
she decided to go further. 

Before describing the next steps, it may be interesting to 
examine some of the work and to try to assess the progress made 
from the point of view of English. I have before me the complete 
bundle of scripts which the children produced. Space forbids that 
I should reproduce them all, but in reading them through I am 
struck again and again by the following points : 

(1) All are competent—and surely a competency in using 
his own language is one of the best things a teacher can help 
a child to attain. 

(2) There is a freshness of approach. The experience has, 
in nearly all cases, touched off the imagination and sense of 
wonder in the children and this finds its echo in their way of 
putting it down. 

(3) That they have gained much factual information is 
important, but more important is that they should be able 
to record it so clearly and simply. 

(4) The spelling and general presentation are of an un- 
usually high order and effectively destroy the accusation that 
a freer approach leads inevitably to a reduction in basic 
standards. 

I must assure the reader that these were not special scripts 
prepared for an inspectorial visit but the results of the day-to-day 
work of the class. In the words of the teacher :— 


‘If the children could not all work at the practical side of 
their investigations they continued with their written work. 
Firstly they hunted for information again both in reference books 
and their rough note-books (rough work was done in pencil) and 
then they sorted it over to improve their English and give a neat 
copy. They realised it was much easier to talk about and explain 
an object if they drew an illustration, and then it was on paper for 
them to describe.’ 


I have selected, as an example, extracts from the work of a 


>. lO 
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boy of ten. I have chosen this particular one because it is in no 
way outstanding, but it illustrates very clearly what is meant by 
‘talking with a pen’: one can almost hear the child’s excited 
conversational outbursts. Another reason for my selection is that 
the boy was not one of the cleverest children in the class and was 
rejected at his first attempt at grammar school entry. I under- 
stand that he was successful afterwards as a ‘ late developer ’. 


“I am first going to tell you how a crab grows. The first 
thing a crab has to do is to find a good hiding place. The reason 
why a crab has to throw off its shell is because its shell will not 
stretch in the least degree. As I was saying, a crab has to throw 
off its shell so that it can grow. If you were to find a crab at the 
stage of trying to get out of its shell and you were to pick it up 
and shake it you will find that a swishing noise comes from the 
inside of the crab— 

Now I will tell you how a crab gets out of its shell. 

The crab, after many violent efforts rests, while it is resting a 
strange thing happens, a split shoots right across its back, then the 


crab takes a great leap out of its shell, it then hides for about two 
hours.’ etc. 


The sincerity of that passage is emphasized by the unimportant 
slip in grammar and a tendency in the final paragraph to rush 
breathlessly on. One can detect that the reading of reference books 
has’ increased the boy’s vocabulary and there is occasionally a 
half remembered phrase that is all to the good. It is very far, 
however, from the slavish copying out from a text book and 
one cannot doubt the authenticity of the ‘ swishing noise’ which 
he has obviously heard himself. The entire piece of work runs 
to about 400 words. I wonder if the same result could be obtained 
by writing on the blackboard— Write an essay on a crab’ ? 

That particular class of children moved on to the upper part 
of the school where their training was further extended, and their 
place was taken by a group who decided upon a study of birds. 
‘The normal groups were formed according to the bird the children 
were going to study, and the old difficulties at once reappeared. 
The teacher writes: ‘When the children had found as many 
answers as they could to the questions on their sheets, they 
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returned to school and supplemented their knowledge by using 
reference books. I found this was rather slow, for many of the 
younger children were in the infant stage of finding out most 
important data from books, consequently it took us about a 
fortnight to complete the introduction to our bird study. From the 
children the idea came again that they should draw and paint 
their bird to illustrate what they were writing about. I gave some 
special attention to the backward group and gradually the work 
got under way. One boy suggested that he should borrow the 
bird books from all the other classes and gradually the old fault 
of copying ‘chunks’ from the reference books disappeared. I 
was not too hard on this habit for I have found that as a child 
becomes more accustomed to using reference books he loses this 
habit and delights to put the substance in his own words. The 
lessons were very informal, perhaps five different activities going 
on at once :- 

(1) Using reference books; 

(2) Collecting material into an orderly story; 

(3) Drawing the birds; 

(4) Painting the birds; 

(5) Mounting them on cardboard to make them stand as a 
model. 

We were combining English, Nature Study and Handicraft. 

When the stories and individual studies were finished, each 
child read his story to the class in ‘ competition ’ style and we all 
tried to find which story told us all we wanted to know in the most 
pleasing way. Their comment on the best one was interesting, 
‘ It really shows,’ they said, ‘ that Peter has watched the bird and 
told us what he has noticed.’ They began to realise even more 
that their own observations in their own words were what we 
were working for. The stories were then pinned up round the 
finished model and the children spent much of their spare time 
reading and discussing what each had done. As a matter of 
fact we often found ourselves gathered round that table and tried 
to round off our work by having little groups of ‘10 Questions’ 
similar to the B.B.C. programme. This encouraged the children 
to talk freely and helped them to increase their knowledge. 
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Perhaps one of the most striking advantages of this experiment 
was the way in which it encouraged the children to discuss the 
results of their work with each other and with the teacher. There 
are signs too of a dawning of self-criticism which is an important 
step forward. So far, then, it seems clear that with these children 
at any rate—and there seems no reason why these simple prin- 
ciples should not apply to many children—the liberty to forage 
for themselves and to obtain the maximum information they could 
increased their interest and led in the long run to a greater 
command of English. The fact that they had closely observed the 
actual things they were writing about made for sincerity and the 
simplicity which arises from unaffected interest. The insistence 
on thorough oral preparation of a completely informal kind 
loosened their tongues so that their writing was the result of an 
urge from inside and not a command from the teacher. These 
things in themselves were a great achievement, but it was with the 
third experiment that the full Possibilities of this method began to 
become clear. 

Not every school is lucky enough to be by the sea-side, and 
So it is fortunate that the children’s attention was attracted by a 
nearby pond. Most country schools and not a few town schools 


can rise to a pond of some sort. It may be helpful to describe this 
experiment in some detail, es 


adopted the habit of noting 
children’s conversation as t 


4 ape merely giving the children an essay to 
write about ‘ what they did in the holidays’. A child’s grasp of 


time is very short and by mid-day on the first day of term the 
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holidays are remote indeed. One of the facts that contributed 
to success was that they went along slowly making their own 
notes as they went, with the teacher severely limiting the horizon. 
It is worth noting the teacher’s own views about this method for 
they contain much sound sense : 


‘J always start the children off with some simple piece of work 
about Nature, partly because I find that all children whether 
bright or dull love finding out information about their own 
environment, and also, I suppose, because I like this type of work. 
‘T feel that not until the children can use reference books properly 
about simple objects and ta/k about the little creature, tree or 
bird which they know lives in their area, can a teacher expect any 
child to do ‘ research’ work into such a thing as ‘ Village life 
in the time of the Stuarts’. We have done ‘ Village life in the 
XVIIIth Century’, but the children had first benefited enor- 
mously by this gradual training in observation, conversation and 
the use of reference books ’. 


The order of the last few words gives the key to the whole 
conception, and teachers in big towns may take heart from the 
fact it is ‘information about their own environment’ which is 
important. Nature is the environment of this particular school. 
The method can be adapted to anything. 

It was in the third attempt at this kind of work, an attempt 
which took place two years after the original investigation on the 
seashore, that a more detailed consideration of the method, viewed 
in the light of past experience, could be made. It was obvious 
that something in the lives of the children at school would, as 
before, prove to be the focus point that would lead to wider 
exploration, and attention was becoming attracted to two large 
jars of frog-spawn which the children had collected. It was an 
excited ten-year-old who set things going by bursting into school 
with the information that he had seen a large newt the previous 
evening on the edge of a large pond, but had been unable to catch 
it because he had no net. He wanted to know if anyone had a 
net to lend him. It is from such a small thing as this that a 
serious investigation can spring. A net was produced and after 
lunch a good deal of conversation centred on the boy’s discovery. 
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One of the girls had apparently seen a similar creature in the same 
pond and questions were rained upon the teacher about the newt 
and its habits. Did it live on land? Did it live in the water? 
Why did it disappear from the edge of the pond when the boy 
tried to catch it? The teacher took pains to answer briefly and 
not in sufficient detail to satisfy them. Interest gradually grew 
until the vital question was asked ‘ What else lives in ponds ?’” 
They then decided that on the following day each child should 
try to bring a flour bag or a piece of cloth, a piece of wire and a 
stick, and that each should make a fishing net. The teacher made 
one at the same time so that they could come and look if they 
needed help. The children worked in pairs. During the making 
of the nets many questions were asked and suggestions made by the 
children. They had now had a good deal of experience of this 
sort of thing and were becoming able to look after themselves and 
to think ahead. There was never any necessity for that heavily 
disciplined organization that can be so crippling. Someone 
suggested that some buckets would be necessary to hold the catch 
and another child that each pair should take with them a jam jar. 
The teacher then wisely refrained from any more talking until the 
actual day of the expedition to the pond. It then became evident 
that the children had done a good deal of talking amongst them- 
selves and with outsiders, because before the pond was reached, 
the expedition was joined by two or three grammar school boys 
who happened to be on holiday. Here is what the teacher herself 
has to say about it : 

“ The expressions on the faces of the children as they took their 
first dip and discovered that they had caught something alive, I 
shall never forget. If ever I realized that informal work involving 
something purposeful in which the children could take an active 
part, was worth while, it was that afternoon. Even one of the 
dullest boys who until that day had never really shown animation, 
was thrilled when he caught a large crested newt. I really believe 
that this was the day he began to show signs of the improvement 
which he has kept up, not only in my class but in the upper part 
of the school.’ 


He immediately said, ‘ Please Miss, here is a newt with a 
comb, will it eat this insect ? ° 
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Every child caught something and questions ranged from : 

“What are these little creatures like a pin head ?’ (Daphnia), 
and ‘ Shall we keep them separately in case they eat each other ?’, 
to excited statements such as ‘ This isn’t like our frog spawn, it’s 
in long lines !’ 

On the return to school with the catch, a boy who was usually 
rather shy of speech suggested that the first job was to sort out 
the creatures into separate jars. This proved difficult and was 
only finally solved by one of the girls suggesting the use of a 
spoon. It was observed that one of the newts had eaten a’small 
worm, so food for the newts was thoughtfully provided. 

Excitement necessitated a change of timetable the next day, 
as the children were at school studying their creatures long before 
9 o’clock, so Arithmetic was postponed. Meanwhile the teacher 
had sorted out all the available books on pond life which the 
school could provide, and the real work of study began. Reading 
was done in groups and after the children had discovered an 
interesting fact, for example, that a water boatman has a bubble at 
the end of its tail, it was with great glee that they discovered that 
their own water boatmen were, in fact, so equipped. All this 
work was very informal and free. It was from conversations such 
as this that vocabulary was enlarged and the seeds of future 
composition work were sown : 


G. (Book in hand) 1 don’t think this newt has a rough skin. 
D. Well, it’s not so smooth as the one in the other jar. (All 


go to see). an 

A. Let’s look and see if it has a crest on its back because if it 
has it’s a crested newt. : 

G. Yes I can see a crest, but it’s lying flat. 

A. But it said in one of the books that the crest isn’t so notice- 
able in spring as later. : : 

H. Pm sure it’s a crested newt because it’s so much bigger 
than the one we had last year. : x ; 

D. Yes, and look, it’s climbing up the jar and its underbody is 
orange with spots on it—it’s a female. À 

A. (Using reference book). Yes, this book says this about 
female newts, look at this picture. 
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The teacher, it will be observed, kept right out of this con- 
versation, contenting herself with observing and listening. In 
her notes she remarks that it occurred to her that this was proving 
more profitable and enjoyable than a set oral composition lesson 
on, say, ‘ a day in the country ’. ; 

More books were supplied through the kind offices of the 
headmaster and the County Library, and serious work began on 
the following lines : 

(1) The teacher found it useless to walk into a classroom and 
allot various creatures arbitrarily to the children, telling them to 
look them up in reference books; so a chart was m: 
for the children to make their own choice, 
impression that they had a good deal of say 

(2) In reference work it was quickly found, even in earliest 
stages, that most children need help, at least to start with. 
Trial and error showed that the most satisfactory way of giving 
this is to supply each group of children with a written list of 
questions to which they can find the answers by looking them 
up in the reference books. This system has much to recommend 
it. It demands comprehension both of the question and of the 
book, and, being purposeful, it is surely a better exercise than the 
normal ‘< comprehension test ° 
usly chosen text, and differently 
s. It has already 
med'to this kind 


ade with spaces 
leaving them with the 
in the matter. 


x and become very 
that they really need. 


mens involved some exercise of 
as noticed that the children rarely 
nd difficult words they were hand- 


quick at finding the information 

(3) The labelling of speci. 
spelling and vocabulary. It w 
made mistakes with the new a 
ling. 

(4) One of the most 
sifting of the informati 
panied by much oral wi 


popular occupations was the sorting and 
on obtained. This was always accom- 
ork, for the children liked to talk as well 
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as to write about the answers they had found. It was here that 
the rough note-books were found most valuable. The teacher 
early came to the conclusion that every child has the right to a 
book of his own in which he can write what he wishes and try 
out his sentences without fear of immediate correction. The 
result aimed at was a neat and well-balanced account of the 
creatures they had chosen. This was written from the fullness 
of the knowledge they had gained and the children were encour- 
aged towards revision of their scripts, and intelligent self- 
criticism. As very few adults would be able to produce a finished 
work without a rough draft or two, it seems that this was a very 
sensible arrangement and was never carried to the point where the 
feeling of spontaneity was killed. 

The results show that all types of children appear to benefit 
from this kind of treatment. The backward are slower in putting 
into their own words the information they have looked up, but the 
interest of discovery and the feeling that his contribution is 
wanted is probably just what a backward boy needs; and certainly 
the backward ones of this class improved noticeably with this 
teaching. Oral work generally was excellent. The children talked 
fluently about their work and their confidence found an expression 
in their general bearing and attitude. It is worth noting that the 
preparation of the questionnaires involved considerable work 
but this was felt by the teacher to be amply justified by the results. 

I am imcluding in this chapter some extracts of the work 
produced by the children with comments by the teacher about 
their aptitudes. Among them will be found a poem that was 
written by a nine-year old who had finished his researches on 
sticklebacks and asked permission to write about the work that 
had been done. It is transcribed as he wrote it. 


(1) THE POND 


With jars and nets we all set out 

On business rare there was no doubt 
For we were bound to search with care 
The ponds for creatures living there. 
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The first thing caught a crested newt 
It looked so gay in yellow suit. 

A water beetle next we found 

As it was swimming round and round, 


A water boatman next swept past 
It raced and darted very fast 

In to a net alas it sped 

And on the Daphnia it was fed. 


A cyclops, too, we quickly caught 

And in the net (it) fiercely fought 
Some toad spawn too we quickly found 
As in the jelly it was bound. 


A May Fly larva next was seen, 
To catch it we were very keen. 
A Hydra brown we soon did spy 
As it was seen a drifting by. 


And so to school we all set out 

To search in books to find about 

These numerous creatures we had caught 
And all about them we were taught. 


D. P. (aged 9 years 2 months). 
(2) (A boy who just was not interested i 
say this was his first step. A good deal w. 
boy, but he could zel me all about it), 


n school. I can truly 
as copied from another 


Inspired by the example of the poem already quoted, and 
moved by the fact that the B.B.C. were sensible enough to 


ent in their programme ‘ Singing Together’, 
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a song about a gnat, he then reproduced with triumph the 
whole of the words of the song. Teachers who have boys of 
this kind in their classes, and there are many, will realize more 
readily than the layman what a success this was both for the boy 
and the teacher. 

(3) G. (A nervous boy, whose capabilities at this time were 
those of a child of 8 years. He thoroughly enjoyed the work, and 
when he had written his account I asked him to tell me about the 
crested and common newts. He did this remarkably well). 


‘ R— H—, H— S—, and I are studying the crested newt. It is 
black with an orange underbody. The crested newt lays its egg 
and puts it in a leaf. The newt has not webbed feet but its tail 
helps it to swim. It has five toes on the back legs, four toes on 
the front. The female is lighter than the male. The baby newt is 
called a newt tadpol (e) it eats worms, slugs, raw meat, etc.’ 
(about 130 words). 


(4) F. (A girl with a high I.Q. She spent many playtimes 
changing water and adding new weed). 

“On Wednesday we went to our pond to catch all sorts of 
creatures. We made fishing nets on Tuesday from a stick for the 
handle, a flour bag to catch them in and some wire to stitch the 
bag on to. We found that the Water Boatman and all insects 
are in three parts. The first part is the head, then the thorax or 
chest and then the abdomen or trunk. On the top part of the head 
it has some tentacles or feelers with which it can both feel touch 
and hear, they are all about this size. They also have two 
compound eyes which are very big. It also has a beak which is 
shaped rather like this—. It has three pairs of legs on its thorax 
—” etc. (about 350 words). 

(5) Example of the work of a boy of very low 1.Q. 

‘The Daphnia is a small creatuar and it is used for food for 
other creatures chiefly. The water flea has a shell on its back 
and I can see right through it, the female has a pouch on its back 
where it keeps its eggs till they hatch out into young ones and they 


get out by two small slits at the side of the shell.’ 
(about 100 words) 
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I think enough examples have been given to cover the spread 
of the classes’ abilities. I regret that it is not possible to reproduce 
some of the children’s illustrations, but many of these were 
either in rough note-books or used for exhibition purposes by the 
children so that their proximity to the jars of specimens has made 
photographic reproduction impossible ! 

It is not claimed that any of this work is outstanding ; it is 
noteworthy, however, that every child, whatever his ability, has 
produced something of his own, investigated on his own, and 
written up in a simple clear style in his own way. If only every 


class in the country could produce something like this many 
troubles would be at an end. z 


CHAPTER VI 
WRITTEN WORK II 


« My tongue is the pen of a ready writer.’ 
(Psalms of David). 

It would be wrong to give the impression that the method 
described in the last chapter was used exclusively in that school 
and that the imaginative and inventive sides of the children were 
neglected. This, of course, was not so. Almost every child has in 
him the desire to make up a story, a play, or a poem, and this 
desire should be given every encouragement. That one of the 
boys should have felt sufficiently strongly to wish to write a poem 
about his experiences is evidence enough that ample opportunities 
existed for this kind of work. 

It may be helpful now to examine various other approaches 
to the teaching of English which are based, not so much upon the 
search for information and the recording of it, as upon the develop- 
ment of the child’s imagination and his urge to create something 
of his own. I have seen many excellent ways of doing this and a 
consideration of them all has brought to light several points that 
they have in common. A brief discussion of these may be of use 
to the teacher who is bewildered by the variety of ways of approach 
and would tike some guiding principles to work upon. 

An important and perhaps surprising departure from the 
normal that characterizes all these ways is the almost entire aboli- 
tion of the school exercise book—or at the very least its disguise. 
The blue-grey printed cover of the average school exercise book 
is not at all attractive. More often than not it bears the official 
stamp of the County Authority and frequently the back is adorned 
with blocks of tables and useful measures of weight. _Its dark 
colour has probably been designed as a protection against dirty 
fingers and it has ‘ school’ written all over it. It is difficult for a 
child to take much pride in such an article, especially when he 
can never be really certain whether the book belongs to the 
county, the teacher, or himself. It is often merely something 
that passes through his hands and in which he writes exercises for 
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correction. Often he is glad to see the last of it. One of the 
first things that many good teachers of English have tried to 
develop is a sense of pride of achievement on the part of the 
child. It has been found in practice that this sense of pride is 
in some way bound up with a sense of possession, and that the 
first thing to do is to make it quite clear to the child that what 
he is producing is his very own; that the book in which he is 
writing is, in fact, his own property, and he is encouraged to make 
the best he can of it on the understanding that when he has 
finished it he can take it home and keep it. It is something that 
he has made by his own efforts. It will at once be seen that the 
school exercise book, even apart from its unattractive appearance, 
is quite unsuited to this kind of work. To begin with it is far too 
big, so it takes a child avery long time to fill one, as it is more than 
probable that no piece of work that he undertakes will fill more 
than a few pages. Not everything he does will be successful, and 
instead of being able to throw away his failures and make another 
attempt, as almost all adults can, he is going to be confronted 
with a permanent record of them in his exercise book. He will 


page again, but perhaps, 
and achievement that is 
what for him is a real book. It may 
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very easily be that it is considered good enough to include in 
the children’s own section of the class library, but in any case it is 
his own, and teachers have found that that sense of possession and 
pride in creation does much to encourage neat writing and good 
spelling, for their importance is fully realized by the child. His 
own work has to stand comparison with others, and the children 
themselves will do much of the comparing. The whole attitude 
towards the work has been lifted right away from a mere dutiful 
completion of exercises. Most of these teachers continue to order 
exercise books in the usual way, as the removal of the clips ensures 
a plentiful supply of loose paper, and the covers, turned inside 
out, can be cut up and used for the children’s books—the rough 
surface takes crayon very well. Old wallpaper pattern books are 
very useful for providing material for covers, and many children 
like to cut photographs or designs from coloured advertisements 
to stick on their books. 

There is, however, one book that is considered essential, and 
every child should have one if not two. This is an ordinary rough 
note-book which is always looked upon as a child’s own private 
Property. In it he can put whatever he pleases, even if it be 
scurrilous rhymes about the teacher. This book is never marked 
and is only seen by the teacher on the invitation of the child. 
Nervous teachers, who fear the worst, may be reassured that such 
invitations are very frequent and the child rapidly comes to look 
upon his béok as a sort of mental workshop (although he would 
never call it that) in which he can try out new words, phrases, 
rhymes and methods of drawing, without fear of interruption or 


ridicule. It is often found that whole passages from these books 


are transferred bodily into the little books that represent the 
ed and keener a child becomes, 


finished work, and the more interest 
the more frequently will the teacher’s advice and help be sought. 
. It is very important, though, that however frequently the teacher 
does see this book—and it is likely to be often—the sense that it is 
a private possession should never be lost. 

Concerning the use of pencil or pen there seems to be some 
division of opinion. Experts in calligraphy have stated that ten 
or eleven is probably the age at which a child could, with advan- 
tage, begin a serious study of handwriting and for this they 
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recommend a broad hard nib. Many teachers might disagree 
with this and certainly the ‘ school nib’ is very far from the ideal 
one suggested by the experts. The pen-holder too is usually too 
thin and unsatisfactory. Most teachers will agree that many 


In the upper forms children seem to li 
work in ink but frequently use a penci 
books. Most children go throu 


method of approach is used, an anal: 
boils down to one thing—full, 


SS 
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writing a fairy-story of his own invention without uttering a 
sound, but the atmosphere and general attitude that give rise 
to this are almost always those of constant conversation and 
oral alertness. It may be safely said that if a teacher is having 
difficulty with the written English of his school, and finds the 
children wooden, unresponsive and unwilling to put their thoughts 
on paper, the first thing that he should look at is the oral side: 
it is probable that the fault is there. It should not be assumed, 
however, as a few people have done, that a good oral approach 
means chaos in the class-room and the whole class of children 
yelling together. Very many teachers, and notably those whose 
classes seem to produce the most lively and interesting work in 
English, finding that a large class is too unwieldly to handle by 
any except the most formal methods—(which, whatever their 
merits, tend, in English at any rate, to produce mass results of a 
regrettable monotony), have devised ingenious ways of breaking 
down the large numbers of children into easily-handled groups 
which by no means do the same thing all at once. This allows of 
attention to a small group whilst the others are engaged in written 
work, the practical side of an investigation or reading, and makes 
the oral problem very much easier. The establishment of these 
groups seems also to make for easier relationships between teacher 
and child. There seems to be a belief amongst some teachers that 
the removal of rigid ‘ discipline’ in a class must mean an unbear- 
able noise. Practice has shown that this is not so. Many instances 
could be quoted in support of this, but perhaps the most amusing — 
that comes to mind was the occasion when I found two very 
Contrasting classes next door to one another. One was run 
entirely on a group system and was, incidentally, producing some 
excellent English; the other was an almost classic example of old- 
fashioned formalism. The noise, which could be heard many 
doors away, came from the extremely loud voice of the formalist 
delivering an unprepared dictation to an absolutely silent class. 
The method of grouping can be applied very successfully 
under what would seem at first almost impossible conditions. One 
of the best examples of it I ever saw was in a large old-fashioned 
class-room with galleries of desks screwed to the floor. There 
F 
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were some forty-five children in the class. The room was dark 
and basically unattractive, but the teacher had worked wonders 
with coloured posters and collections of children’s work, and by 
the use of chintz screens. The children had gathered together a 
small library containing story-books, some simple dictionaries and 
a few books of reference. The class, aged about 9-10, was arranged 
in roughly ten groups. Every inch of space had been put to use. 
There was a very simple puppet theatre, a ‘property box’ 
containing lengths of material and odds and ends both for dressing 
up and for use in the puppet theatre, and a teacher’s old-fashioned 
desk that could be used for almost everything. The puppet 
theatre was in constant use by groups of children who were either 
presenting to each other plays they had previously written by 
themselves, or trying out new plays they were in process of writing 
with a view to improving them. Other groups were conferring 
together, some over books, some over stories they were writing 
and some behind the screen preparing a small live play, which was 
their group’s contribution to the week’s work. The children were 
all intent upon their work, and the noise was certainly not audible 
outside the class-room. They had learnt to modulate their voices 
in conversation so that the groups did not interfere with each 
other. Three things would immediately strike a visitor. The 
first was the quiet natural way in which the children discussed 
their work with each other and the efficiency with which they had 
organised themselves; the second was the eagerness with which 
they explained and talked about their work when asked about it, 
and the third was their prodigious output. The complete un- 
obtrusiveness of the teacher might be given as a fourth. It was 
in this class that an eight-year-old producer of ‘one minute 
plays’ for the puppet theatre was found. Here is an example of 
one of his plays. This one was produced and acted by the puppets 
in the space of about half an hour, Finally it was written out in 
one of his small books and presented to the visitor as a souvenir 


of the occasion. The book is fully illustrated, has eight pages and 
measures 2 ins. X 1} ins. 


Little boy called John : What a lovely 


; morning, I think I will 
go out in the woods to play. 
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(The witch comes along). ; 
Witch: Ha! Now I’ve got you and I am going to make a 
spell for a prison to be made, and you are going in it. 
John: Help! Help! Help! 
Witch: Huh! you needn’t shout, no one can hear. 
Wizard: Who is that? If it is any little person I am going 
to the rescue. 
(The Wizard goes to the rescue). 
Wizard: Oh that old witch again, eh ? Well I am going for 
my spell book to make a spell. (He goes for his spell book). 
Witch : Get into that prison at once. You will stay in for all 
your life, and I will make sure no-one sees you. 
(The Wizard comes back.) s 
Wizard: Ha! A big prison, but it won’t be there for very 
long. What was that ? 
John : Help ! Help ! 
Wizard : Somebody inside ? Well they will soon be out. 
All you walls 
Start to fall, 
Miss the lad 
Who is sad. 
(Walls fall down.) 
Witch: What was that ? It was very loud. 
(John gets out and runs off with the wizard.) 
John : Goodbye. 
Wizard : Goodbye. 
THE END 


wn charm, or because 


nce in the staging of 
s acted. 


___ That is worth quoting not only for its o 
it illustrates a natural talent and some experie h 
Puppet shows, but because it was written down after it wa 
It is, in fact, the record of a spontaneous performance and every 
word of it had been tested in the actual theatre before being 
Committed to paper. The boy did not always use this method 
because his experience would quickly show him what would go 
and what would not, but it is, I think, a good example of the 
Workings of an oral system. 


An example of an original story by a very average member of 
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the class shows how conversation, reading, imagination and 
inventiveness all contribute to a child’s work. The story was 
written at bluebell time and the children had made a collection 
of bluebells which had become the topic of conversation. This 
inspired the story of the bluebells, but the plot is probably a half 
remembered ‘transformation’ story of some sort. There has 
been a good deal of observation of character at home and there is 
evidence of inventiveness. The bent piece of iron is surely an 
original touch : 


AN ADVENTURE 


One day Mary thought she would go and look for some 
bluebells. ‘Mother, can I go and look for some bluebells ?’ 
Her mother said, ‘ Yes, but come back soon about seven o’clock.’ 
Then Mary said, ‘ But mother I want to get lots and lots.’ Then 
mother got mad. ‘ Greedy, Greedy,’ she said, ‘ How would you 
like to be a bluebell and be taken from your roots ?” É 

“But I’m not a bluebell !’ 

“Well you just wait until to-morrow for some bluebells, 
haven’t you any at school ? ° 

Mary shouted, ‘ Yes, but they are dead.’ 

Mother then said, ‘All right it’s time for bed anyway ’. When 
Mary had gone her mother went to tuck her in. ‘Oh!’ she said, 
when she found out that Mary was not in her bed, only a small 
bluebell. “Where can she be?’ Suddenly a pink balloon floated 
into the room. “It burst open with a pop. A bent piece of iron 
came into the room and turned into a fairy with blue wings and a 
yellow dress. 

“ Look,’ said the horrified woman, ‘ My little girl changed into 
a bluebell.’ Fairy then said, ‘ Wait until morning and you'll 
<< ae the morning Mary was there all right but feeling a bit 

azed. 


‘ Mother, I dreamt that I was a bluebell.’ Then her mother 
chuckled, ‘ You were a bluebell’, 


This work is interesting as being not only another example of 
that ‘talking with a pen’ which was mentioned in the last chapter, 
for the greater part of the story is based on child’s speech, but 
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because it contains, too, the beginnings of a style that is based on 
reading and not on speech. ‘ Said the horrified woman ’ is hardly 
a conversational turn of phrase, but something—possibly in a 
comic paper—which had struck the girl and which she had re- 
tained. This girl was slightly younger than the boy whose ‘Crab’ 
appears in the last chapter. A comparison of the two styles is 
interesting in that the boy had possibly gained more from his 
reading than the girl, though it would be most dangerous to 
consider that as more than a possibility. 

But there are children who always find it difficult to find 
Something to write about. They are often surprisingly conver- 
sational. A useful way of helping these is to get them to begin a 
diary in which they can record the interesting events of the pre- 
vious day after talking about them. This is, of course, illustrated 
and decorated by the child himself. Such diaries can usefully 
form the basis for correspondence with other children and other 
schools. The information in various diaries can be pooled by a 
group of children who after, discussion of interesting topics, 
compose a group-letter to a set of children in the ‘ adopted 
school—or, perhaps, hospital. A frequent suggestion from such a 
group is the sensible one, ‘ We'd better try to describe such and 
such a place or they won’t know what it looks like,’ and from this, 
excellent practice in the art of description arises. It is a good 
idea to choose a school with a very different environment so that 
town children can learn about the country, and vice versa. The 
reply is always eagerly awaited, and sometimes a collection of the 
replies is bound together to form the beginning of a more detailed 
study which might even end in an exchange of visits. One school, 
at least, has made such a correspondence with a school in Canada 
the basis of a Geography scheme. Each school finally prepared 
for the other a detailed account of the local occupations, scenery, 
industries and history, bound the results together into a large and 
Profusely illustrated book, and exchanged the results of their 
work. Children in many schools are allowed to conduct the 
Correspondence that arises from the class and school libraries, 
from the organization of visits, even of school football matches. 
The value of all this work in English is increased because it is 
Purposeful. A real letter to a live recipient, who will reply, is 2 
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far greater incentive to a child to put forward his best than the 
rather spurious ‘ model’ letter (and not an outstanding ‘ model ” 
either, sometimes) which is frequently to be found copied out 
mechanically into an exercise book. 

Almost all the work is ‘ within the experience of the child’. 
I have found that this phrase causes some perplexity in certain 
quarters. ‘Can it,’ I have frequently been asked, ‘ include 
imaginative and creative work in which the child draws wholly 
on his imagination?’ The answer is surely that the phrase must 
be interpreted fairly widely. Really original work by a child 
“must be rare. I have tried to show how the imaginative ‘ Bluebell ’ 
story quoted above may easily arise from the experience of the 
child if one is to include his reading, his observations at home and 
his subjects of conversation. It is unlikely that a child who does 
not read much, or one who has few opportunities for listening to 
stories at school, from the teacher or B.B.C., or at home, 
will produce imaginative work, for it would only be a genius 
who could ‘ invent ’ a fairy without ever having heard of one. The 
child’s experience should include these stories, and if his desire 
to read has been daunted by unhappy earlier experiences, or even 
if his staple diet has been a rather formidable series of school 
readers, the teacher has a golden opportunity by use of the class 
ral and by helping to widen the child’s horizon, to put this 
right. 

It would be impossible to include in so short a book every 
method of provoking lively and interesting work in English, but 
a brief review of a few more approaches may be enough to 
encourage teachers to find out variants for themselves. 

Miss Atkinson, in her book The Junior School Community, 
quotes the example of a group of children who set up a ‘ Pub- 
lishers’ Business’ and even produced a dictionary as part of their 
output. 

Many schools have found that an internal ‘ School B.B.C.’ 
has immense possibilities—not only, as already mentioned for 
use in dramatic work, but for the presentation of talks, arguments, 
programmes of questions and quizzes, and indeed school news 
bulletins. All these give ample scope both for oral and written 
work. The preparation and delivery of scripts and their discussion 
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afterwards by groups of ‘ listeners ’ who will be at least frank in 
their criticisms, can be very valuable to children. The possibility 
of a ‘news-room’, with messages coming in from various class- 
rooms and accounts of outside events culled from daily news- 
papers, all ending in a complete ‘ broadcast’, involves not only 
sound reporting and note-taking, but editorial work and group 
organisation by the children. 

Such an approach might lead naturally to the production of a 
class newspaper complete with its own editorial staff. ‘School 
visits’ can sometimes be dull affairs, consisting often of large 
classes of tired children being led around some exhibition, 
oppressed by the certainty that they will be asked to write an essay 
about it the following day. How different these could be if only 
small sections of the exhibition or factory were visited by smaller 
groups, each supplied with lists of information that might be 
obtained. The preparatory work would be worth all the trouble 
expended upon it, and the children, working in small committees 
each with its own staff of reporters and an editor, could produce 
group accounts which could finally be welded into a useful book 
with their own illustrations and comments. This would be better 
than 40 almost identical essays on ‘A visit to the exhibition ’, and 
the value of the trip would be more than doubled by the prepara- 
tory work which could be done by the children themselves, and 
the endless opportunities for serious collative work afterwards. 
It is worth remembering that small groups of children with a 
purpose need not be under the direct eye of the teacher all the 
time, and often a letter of introduction to a friendly foreman in a 
factory department opens up a path for a courteous exchange of 
letters between the ten-year-olds and the authorities who usually 
play up very well. It is largely a matter of forethought, planning, 
and allowing the children to do as much organization as possible 
themselves. 7 

As a final example, perhaps arising out of the preceding ones, 
the class and school magazine may be given. These might be the 
culmination of all the English work done in the school. Class 
magazines—which should not always be purely literary nor 
sporting—can be written out by the children themselves as a 
communal effort. There is every reason to include interesting 
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pieces of group work as well as individual contributions, for this 
is an excellent way of making every child in the class feel he has 
something to offer, however humble it may be. Such a magazine 
can grow naturally out of a class newspaper and it is sometimes 
a good idea for classes to exchange the magazines they have 
produced. The school magazine is usually a printed or duplicated 
one. It may have quite a wide circulation among parents and 
friends. It is a great temptation for a headmaster to step in here— 
because the results are likely to become public property—and take 
over the editing and organisation himself, even to the extent of 
writing his own editorial. This may be advisable but there is 
really a strong case for the children themselves having a very 
large hand in the business. Their class magazines will have given 
them some practice, and their choice of what is to be included is 
generally very just and sound. A discussion amongst the senior 
children about the editorial may give rise to a joint effort or to an 
invitation to the headmaster for his help. Above all they will feel 
that the production is theirs. The school magazine can, in fact, 
be an excellent test of the training the school has given. If pre- 
vious editorial and group activities have been worth anything 
and the headmaster has confidence in his methods because the 
results have shown them to be justified, then almost the entire 
affair can be run by the children, even down to correspondence 
with the printer and proof-reading. Such examples of magazines 
of this kind as I have seen have always been efficiently produced _ 


and have an unusual freshness and atmosphere of spontaneity 
about them. 


CHAPTER VII 
BACKWARD. CHILDREN 


“Some are bewildered in the maze of school.’ 
ALEXANDER POPE. 


ut would be absurd to attempt anything but a very brief 
review of so wide a subject in'a book of this sort, but because in 
very many classes teachers will find backward children, and they 
Constitute such a problem in themselves, it may be helpful to 
ee a few methods and approaches which a teacher may care 
ry. 
b Backwardness may be due to many causes, 
ackward child falls into one of two main categories. 
who are of a genuinely low I.Q. are the ‘ innately dull’. They 
will always find work difficult and sometimes need specialist 
teaching or a special school. Many ‘ backward ’ children, however, 
hve really emotionally unstable, suffering from the effects of bad 
omes, nervousness, insecurity, lack of parental affection or any 
one of the many things that can cause such instability. It is the 
latter who are probably most affected by such methods as can be 
employed in a normal school. Teachers will frequently notice 
mhar a so-called ‘ backward ’ child will show flashes of intelligence 
a: times and then will relapse into his accustomed ‘ backwardness 
or no apparent reason at all. Such children usually lack concen- 
tration and seem not to respond to normal incentives. They are 
often, indeed, of fairly, though not disastrously, low LQ.— 
though this does not follow—and find genuine difficulty in the 
Work Put in front of them. Sometimes they even refuse 2 admit 
the difficulties and find excuses for themselves such as Theres 
E point in learning to read ’, and have to be persuaded out © 
€ excuse before they can tackle the difficulty. Í bh 
Both types can be helped, and to both, reading probably 
Presents the greatest obstacle. k Ar 
It has already been suggested that teachers in the junior 
classes of primary schools should be prepared to teach reading. 


but in general a 
Those 
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A proportion of the children who come to them from the infant 
schools may be unable to read. Some of these will just be slower 
developers than the rest, but among them there will probably be 
some backward ones. An excellent impression can be made at 
once if no astonishment or reproof is expressed by anyone at 
this apparant lack of progress. Indeed it is not helpful to them 
to assess their progress by any definite external standard at all ; 
if this were done, the child, however carefully treated, would 
continually fail to reach the standard and this constant failure 
would only add to his sense of discouragement. It is better to look 
upon each child’s progress as something individual and to let 
him gain the impression that his work this week is a step forward 
from what he did last week. It is essential that these children 
progress at their own pace; many of them are muddled already, 
and any pressure to push them forward can only in the long run 
result in greater muddle than before. The teacher, however, 
realizing full well that unless the child can somehow be tempted 
to read before he leaves the junior school he will find it a much 
more difficult business to do so afterwards, is, as usual, on the 
horns of a dilemma. How is he to balance the obvious need for , 
progress of some sort against the equally obvious danger of 
demanding a speed that the child cannot give? The final answer 
to this is that he will probably have to discover some sort of 
incentive that will appeal to the child, some subject or topic that 
will arouse his enthusiasm and help him to overcome his diffi- 
dence and fears. That is likely to be an individual discovery, 
and an interesting example of this sort of thing is given later in 
this chapter, but there are several ways in which the ground can 
be prepared. 

In the class library there should be books which the child can 
look at and understand. These are not generally story books, 
for it may be some time before he can understand a consecutive 
story, nor, of course, should they be aged infant readers which 
will not encourage him, but cheerful picture books with captions, - 
books full of photographs and diagrams of engines and aeroplanes; 
copiously and simply illustrated. He may want to know what 
they are all about; it is certain that other children will enjoy them 
too, and they will probably help him, and the very fact that they 
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like thes A 2 
E ad meS ve help him to feel less of an outcast.1 (In the 
section of suit: cs a Class Libraries will be found a special 
a e literature for the ‘ dull and backward.’) His 
made for him i Bae be encouraged and a start will have been 
pee a is battle to learn to read. 
a large p ee the average vocabulary of a child contains such 
method of hea of words which will not fit in to the phonic 
suited to the b ae reading. This method is probably least 
they find it diffie ie ard, not only for that reason, but because 
succeed in doj cult to take a word to pieces, and even if they 
beyond them pe this the building up again is often entirely 
the child of z e must remember that what is crystal clear to 
backward child. + LQ,, is frequently miserably befogging to the 
only a skilled n who often has to overcome difficulties of which 
this, any “int fae teacher has any idea. In consequence of 
discussed mare igence exercise > such as the filling in of blanks, 
Occupation TR which may seem an amusing if rather pointless 
the backward e intelligent child, will be utterly bewildering to 
avoided. , and, except when absolutely necessary, should be 
Th 
its ae mostly to rely on the memory of a word from 
. Such words as ‘elephant’ or ‘monkey’ are known 


Y most chi 
st children but not often read syllabically. Often the 
uch a word will help 


‘look and say’ and 


sentence’ : 
on the tie a 1s probably the most useful. There are now 
children a several series of readers specially designed 
specially bested employing a strip cartoon tech 
advisable th ed vocabulary with suitable pictures. It is generally 
in reading me any book for the instruction of a backward child 
children sh ould be specially chosen for its purpose, though the 
ould be encouraged to range where they like. Many of 


helpful to the ‘ dull 
T towards 
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these books avoid the danger of making a child feel unusual by the 
deliberate use of more mature material and illustrations, particu- . 
larly for older children to whom the idea of a ‘ baby’s’ book is a 
sharp deterrent to any progress. 

The making of a ‘ word book’ with boldly printed lettering 
and pictures to match—much in the style of the dictionaries made 
in the infant school, but differing just enough to make it clear 
that it is not infants’ work—may prove helpful for building vocabu- 
laries and assisting in the remembering of word patterns. Perhaps, 
though, the most successful approach can be made by encouraging 
the child to make his own books. The value of this method of 
work for normal children has already been stressed, but the same 
pride of possession and the feeling of creation can benefit the 
backward child very much. It is very useful, too, for children to 
whom printed books have hitherto meant discouragement and 
unhappiness, and allows the child to gain confidence in using 
a vocabulary that he is used to—since it is his own and not dictated 
by. any writer of ‘readers’. Another advantage is that in his 
own book he can explore just those aspects of life which appeal 
to him most. These obviously vary so much that it would be 
impossible to produce special readers to embrace them all. He 
can also gain from the use of illustrative matter either collected 
or drawn by himself. ‘ 

The first step may be to encourage him in the collection of a 
scrap-book full of pictures, the choice, cutting out,.and sticking 
in of which may interest him, and may, easily, by the recurrence 
of certain subjects, give to the teacher the key to the child’s 
interests. Even if “nothing is written in this book at all, the 
production of something of his own will give the child a sense 
of achievement. The encouragement of neat work and of 
getting something finished will go far to help him. His finished 
book should be judged on its own merits, as something that 
he has done, and not, of course, in comparison with the work 
of other children of his age. After that he may merely produce 
another and progress may seem slow, but it is quite likely that if 
he is beginning to feel that someone is interested in his work he 
will want to talk about it. From this it is not a big step to titling 
the pictures or even writing sentences under them. 
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A great source of confusion to the backward is the difference 
between printing and writing, and until full confidence has been 
gained and a good deal of progress made it would be unwise to 
attempt to impose on such a child any sort of cursive hand. Let 
him stick to a printed script done in pencil so that he can avoid 
Ene strain that a change of handwriting and the early use of ink 
bring sometimes to much brighter children. 

_ When he has written his words and sentences under the 
pictures—or even if the teacher has written them for him, he 
most probably does no more than learn these by heart. But the 
teacher will note the words down, and see that they are introduced 
later in another sequence; special patterns may be. pointed out 
and perhaps remembered. By encouraging neatness and pride 
È the small books that the child produces, the teacher may lead 
Re to want to keep them and to refer to them and read them again. 

s he gets to know a few words he can make up sentences for 
himself and write them with little or much help according to his 
Progress, ; 

F ae kind of work can easily be done and 
t e work of the class if the teacher cares to 
e€ suggestions made in the last two chapters. mail 
problems of backward children is the extreme difficulty which is 
potin working them in with other children. A class that 1s 
following a strictly graded curriculum almost demands the 
elation of the backward child, for he cannot hope to keep pace, 
F d his very isolation adds to his discouragement and his feeling 
at he is different. When all the children are engaged in written 
Work that is bound up with their own experience the problem 1s 
Dot nearly so acute. It may be remembered how the backward 
°y in Chapter 5 found his inspiration in the discovery of the 
“rested newt. 
t Only a large primary school will have numbers of a aoei 

© have special classes, and in the general run of things the 9a id 
Ward child is a member of an ordinary class- Every effort pos 

© made to help him to participate in the normal activities of 
SESS especially in oral work of all kinds. He can a mcd 

Tama and volunteer suggestions with the rest, and his co ie 
Will always be helped if some small but responsible job can 


fitted in to the rest 
follow out some of 
One of the main 
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found for him both in the organization of the class and on all 
expeditions, even if it be so modest a task as collecting ‘chalk or 
looking after a vase of flowers. It seems hardly necessary to add 
that attention should never be drawn to his backwardness; gener- 
ally he is far too well aware of it himself. I mention this, in 
passing, only because my own attention has so frequently been 
drawn to such an unhappy person in a loud stage whisper that 
concentrated the thoughts of the class remarkably. 

An example of the use of these methods will probably be 
useful in showing something of their practical application. R— 
was a boy of ten, whose I.Q. was so low that he had made no 
progress at all in reading and writing up to that age. He seemed to 
have few interests and none of those centred upon the activities 
of the school. Normal methods and constant coaching had had 
little effect upon him. The teacher made every effort, by con- 
versing with him as much as possible to find out what sort of thing 
interested him and provided him with as much practical work as 
could be given. He seemed, after a while, to show signs of joining 
more in the society of the rest of the children and it came to the 
teacher’s ears that R— was the proud possessor of a guinea-pig. 
He was encouraged to bring it to school and as he did not live far 
away it was not a difficult matter to instal it in its own hutch in 4 
small garden outside the french windows of the class-room. It 
ca from this beginning that he was led to reading and writing. 
me i ae fully responsible for the guinea pig; he fed it, 

it, cleaned the hutch and gave it every attention. It 
throve and the other children Were eager spectators when occas- 
ionalty it was put out of its hutch in the garden. The boy ls 
confidence in himself was greatly increased when he realized 
pinion of the children he knew a great deal 
Someone then suggested he might make 4 
Pigs. From various weeklies, pictures were 
begun. The teacher and the other 
n the printing of captions for these, 
and captions and his enthusiasm, 0n¢® 
We must not suppose that great 
ate, unless judged by his previous 
e the boy was able to pick his way 


visible progress was immedi 
attempts, but after some tim, 
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through simple sentences in a weekly paper about guinea-pigs and 
eventually learned to read and write. 
_ This ability gave him enough impetus to join whole-heartedly 
in the test of the class-activities and though he would never be 
brilliant the teachers at the school considered that he had made 
more progress by this method in one year than he had in the 
Previous nine. The rest of the children were as pleased and 
excited by his work as he was himself : much of that attitude was 
Owing to skilful handling by the teacher. ; 7 
_ Other methods, the linking of practical work with printed 
instructions, the ever useful ‘diary’ for elementary written 
Work and similar approaches through football, gardening and 
farming have all been found valuable. N 
Progress usually begins with the dawn of confidence, and if 


that can be achieved by almost any means, the rest is more likely 
to follow, 


CHAPTER VIII 


FORMAL ENGLISH 


“So with the throttling hands of death at strife 
Ground he at grammar; 
Still through the rattle, parts of speech were rife 
While he could stammer? ` 


BROWNING. 


It is one of the ambitions of most teachers in primary schools 
that every child should at least be able to speak and write simple 
grammatical English by the time he leaves. After reading the 
examples I have given, some teachers may feel that they are all 
very well in their way, but that their correctness is probably due 
to a good deal of quiet solid training in grammar, spelling and 
“sentence construction’ behind the scenes. This is not so— 
except for that which has been given incidentally—but the 
thought makes it worth while to consider the questions of grammar, 
spelling, etc., separately and in some detail as it is on these counts 
that much modern teaching is. most severely attacked. 


Grammar 


It is possible, and for many people normal to speak and write 
grammatically correct English without any knowledge of English 
Grammar at all. This may seem a surprising statement until it 
is remembered that thousands of preparatory school boys arrive 
at their schools at the age of about seven or eight doing just this- 
The English they write may be, and frequently is, dull, mis- 
spelt or even illegible, but it is usually correct grammatically. ° 
This is not because they know any grammar—they do not—but 
because in their home Surroundings they are accustomed to 
hearing English correctly spoken. In other words their spoken 
English is already grammatical and their written work follows 
suit. 

The general grammatical English spoken by the average 
public school boy owes practically nothing to any grammar he 
has been taught. Any training in this that he has received has 
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almost certainly been given with a firm eye on his Latin. His 
speech is the result of his environment. Almost everything is, 
done in both these instances by sub-conscious imitation. 

If an English child were sent to stay with an educated French 
family for a couple of years, from the age of, say, five to seven, 
he would return to this country utterly ignorant of the fact that 
with “avoir” the past participle agrees with the preceding 
direct object’, but probably using this tiresome rule with a 
skill and accuracy which would confound the average VIth 
Former, 
T On the other hand it is by no means certain that a knowledge 
= a confers upon the holder the ability to write gram- 
a ` 
aaa ned twelve-year-old grammar school boy can say with 
cti i PEA 
noun in Paden in French, the adjective agrees with its 
nd i ae ‘ 
way deters him = n number, This piece of knowledge in no 
€ during the co ma making hundreds of mistakes in that very 
matter of te urse of his school life. It is, indeed, generally a 
the old-fashion ee amongst modern language specialists that 
results which x Grammar Grind’ does not produce the 
Somewhat ] PETS claimed for it. It may produce correct—if 
Or essa aborious—French prose, but it is not found effective 
have m4 work and conversation. Modern methods of teaching 
a tendency for a long time to treat any foreign language 


as a living thi è : 
ever oa and to deal with the grammar incidentally where- 


t is, th 

of their een a a a matter of knowledge of the rules as 
< : 

tte: ease sir, Nabi ce ee ator of the boy who 
enc put”, has lost p en putten where ’e should a’ 
Ouraging, ouzh st nothing in value by mere age. It is 
ammatical th ugh, to realize that if the spoken English is 
Probably by c e written English is likely to be so as well, so it is 
ue eang on the child’s everyday speech that the 
. € obtained. An example of clear correct speech 
Ing, tees will do much. Some sort of grammatical train- 
deals with T, 1s often found desirable, but it is not the sort that 


classes o paeet; verbs and objects ’—especially in most 
Ptice of the fact pay School, A child of nine will take mote 
G at the teacher says ‘ You did’, whilst he himself 


g est results 
Sct by the t 
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exhibits a tendency to say ‘You done’, especially if'his attention is 
directed to it, than he will by trying vainly to apply rules about 
the agreement of subject and verb. This oral training begins in 
the infant school and continues at all stages. A satisfactory 
way of dealing with common mistakes is to take them as they arise 
and to treat them as the child seems to need this treatment. 
Better results are obtained in this way than by supplying the child 
with a series of rules and expecting them to help him over his 
difficulties when he meets them. A set formal lesson on, shall we 
say, the use of ‘ their’ and ‘ there’ is best judged by its results. 
If the teacher finds that after it the mistakes disappear, then it has 
justified itself, but if not it is perhaps better to find another way 
round the problem—perhaps more suited to the individual child 
—than to repeat the lesson in a louder voice hoping to ‘ drive it 
in’ in this way. Children at the primary age are much more 
imitative than reasoning, and it is in this fact that the secret of 
grammatical training may well lie. The top class might benefit 
by knowing their parts of speech, but only generally, not in great 
detail, and as an interesting pursuit in its own right, rather than 
with any idea that the knowledge will greatly affect their spoken 
or written English. 

: The all-important question of oral training, however, brings 
with it the much discussed problem of dialect. What is to happen 
to the child whose natural speech is perhaps broad Yorkshire ? 
Is the teacher justified in trying to ‘ correct ’ this ? The other day; 
whilst on a walk I fell in with a company of young men and women 
who came from Derbyshire. They could understand me and 
when they spoke to me I could understand them. When, however, 
they spoke to each other it was only with the greatest difficulty 
that I could catch the drift of their remarks. I can understand 
my errand boy when he calls to find out what is wanted, but when 
he passes my window in loud and animated conversation with his 
‘companions his speech is quite unintelligible to my ears. Many 
teachers have noticed that it is no great strain upon a child to have 
at his command two languages. Often he has three, one for the 
form-room, one for his home and another for the playground and 
Streets. The adjustments he makes between them appear to be 

‘quite automatic and natural. 
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It is clearly the duty of a teacher to encourage a child in the 
use of a language that will be intelligible to everybody. That, at 
least, the child has a right to expect from his school. But it does 
not follow that this should go hand in hand with the discourage- 
ment of his native dialect. The child will unthinkingly adopt the 
kind of English used in the class-room when he feels it is expected 
of him, and firm steps to eradicate dialect at the wrong time are 
likely to bring many troubles in their train. Quite a number of 
teachers have produced dialect plays and puppet shows in their 
schools, and have run these quite satisfactorily in conjunction 
with the normal English programme. Indeed, the children appear 
to take great delight in these and are proud of their ability to slip ` 
Instantly from one type of English to the other. 


Spelling 

Accurate spelling is largely a matter of habit, but it seems to 
have become a big stumbling block. Most schools appear to find 
the same problem; children—1951 children at any rate—appar- 
ently cannot spell. This is often blamed upon methods of teaching, 
for the idea seems to be gaining ground that spelling no longer 
matters to the modernist. ‘ So long as the children express them- 
selves,’ runs the rumour, ‘it does not matter much what else 
happens: spelling will take care of itself.’ This is very far from the 
truth. In the examples of children’s work that I have quoted, 
which can be said to be the results of at least a reasonably modern 
approach, the spelling is unusually good. It has been made good 
by the very simple expedient of arranging the study of spelling 
around the work in hand. All the children had free access to a 
dictionary; lists of useful words, often drawn up by the children 
themselves, were available for all who wanted them and, above 
all, the attitude towards correct spelling was such that a child 
felt no shame in asking for help with a difficult word. Once 
this help had been given he often entered the word into his pane 
list of ‘difficult words I can spell.’ Far from feeling a sonst o 
shame at experiencing difficulty with some words a child a 
often be made really interested in spelling once his sense of pride 
in his work has been stimulated. He is quick to realize that his 
neat and decorated book loses a great deal of value if the contents 
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are incorrectly spelt and this feeling will do much to spur him a 
make sure that his ‘ published works’ are free from criticism. o 
that sort. Sometimes the spelling is studied by the child when he 
is making his final copy: for some children this step is not 
necessary. 

Lists of words to spell are generally more successful when they 
are made up by the children themselves in their own books than 
when distributed in the form of printed sheets or spelling books 
largely drawn up by rule. Their own lists can either be treated 
as ‘ collections ’ by the children in the same way as they will treat 
railway engine or motor car numbers, for young children are very 
often. interested in words for their own sake; or can be grouped 
according to subject matter which generally is related to the work 
upon which they are engaged. In this way the children will see 
a purpose and value in the words they are learning which could 
easily escape them altogether if they were confronted with an 
arbitrarily chosen printed list. It is perhaps helpful to remember 
that children, as well as adults, remember things in different 
Ways, some visually, some aurally, and that what is a good method 
for one is unlikely to be suitable for all. : 

The use of a dictionary is to be encouraged, and in the junior 
classes and in the infant schools the children will probably 


Produce their own picture dictionaries either individually or in 
groups. In usin 


Printed dictionary, th 
Most adults have 


any teacher to try t 
because they are nev. 
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Many word games, spelling bees and simple puzzles and 
competitions will be of great help in dealing with everyday pitfalls, 
such as words which sound the same and are spelt differently. 
Much of this apparatus is on sale by various educational manu- 
facturers, but it is my experience that by far the most useful 
apparatus is that devised by the teachers and children themselves, 
for they are aware of the peculiar difficulties or interests of their 
own localities and are often more successful in finding the best way 
of approach. 


Punctuation 


Flaubert, one of the greatest of French s 
hammer out his prose by pacing his room an 
sentences at the top of his voice. It is recorded of him that he 
Spent a whole morning deciding between a comma and a semi- 
colon. Many people reading through this book would probably - 
state quite roundly that it contains many examples of incorrect 
punctuation. In the last analysis it must be largely a matter of 
taste, although there are well-defined rules to follow. In the 
Primary school punctuation is probably one of the most difficult 
things to teach. Possibly the best way of tackling it is by allowing 
the children to read their work aloud and calling attention to the 
Places where they naturally pause. Many teachers of infants and 
of very young children at primary schools have felt that in the 
early stages it is not worth bothering about at all. Later, when the 
child has acquired some sort of fluency in writing he may learn 
the use of a full stop. A great deal of trouble is caused by trying 
to teach too much at once or too quickly. Inverted commas, for 
instance, cause great distress to children. Although, because they 
are accustomed to them, many adults feel that their use 1s really 
very simple, they tend to forget that the rules are, in fact, very 


complicated indeed. 

A gradual approach, based on oral work rather than rules and 
coupled with reading and observation is perhaps the best way. 
It is unlikely that by the time he leaves the primary school a child 

1 Teachers who are interested in the construction of this kind of 
apparatus will find some useful hints on PP- 148-158 of The Junior 
School Community. MARY ATKINSON, Longmans. 


tylists, used to 
d shouting his 
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will have reached the stage when he is ready to use any but the 
very commonest of punctuation marks, but one, uncommon in 
ordinary prose, he certainly will use, very freely : his comic pape 
will have seen thoroughly to that ! ; 


Corrections 


The marking of children’s work presents some difficulty. 
Thorough and very detailed marking is often looked upon as a 
sign of teaching efficiency. There is certainly an excellent case 
to be made for it at the VIth Form level in a grammar school. 
Here the boys and girls produce advanced and often thoughtful 
work which they expect to be criticized searchingly. When the 
VIth Form is too large to employ a tutorial system, careful and 
_ constructive marking is necessary, and fairly often the pupils 
read and profit from what has been put. It is very doubtful if the 
ten-year-old can approach correction from the same point of view. 
To begin with his sense of time is very different. If there is much 
delay between his giving in his work and its return to him, he 
may easily have forgotten even what he was writing about, and 
an exercise done on Monday and returned on Friday may have 
lost all point for him by then. Children are often easily dis- 
couraged and marking is best if it is constructive. A child may 
have produced quite a thoughtful piece of work and yet failed in a 
matter like punctuation, and to receive his work on its return 
ringed with red ink and covered with angry expletives is hardly 
encouraging. Much work and irritation can be saved if only the 
teacher will decide to abolish the normal exercise book and to con- 
centrate upon some such method as described in Chapters 5 and 
6. Here the children’s work is prepared so thoroughly that gross 
mistakes are unlikely in the finished article, for those which do 
crop up will have been discovered by the teacher and the child 
or by the child and his fellows, as they arise and long before they 

„are finally committed to paper. Correction at the oral stage of 
- work can save hours of fruitless distress later. Much work, 
certainly that produced in the child’s own private book, will never 
be marked at all. If the teacher can aim at the child’s getting a 
correct first impression in such work as is to be marked, a good 
deal of. confidence will be established. Spelling, for instance, is 
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often tackled by the unhappy method of making a child write 
out correctly the words he has misspelt, generally three times 
each. Now it is the first impression that counts so much with 
a child. In a disastrous experiment twenty years ago, in my 
earlier days of teaching, I lost my temper with a form and 
demanded that all who repeated certain spelling errors should be 
doomed to write them out fifty times each. When the finished 
impositions were handed in I found that those with very long 
lists to write out had become tired and towards the end had 
reverted to their original mistakes. The first impression had 
remained. It is obvious that a child needs time and opportunity 
to repeat what he has learnt, but very much waste of effort can be 
saved by careful preparation. The practice of saving up all 
mistakes for correction on Fridays is deservingly falling into 
disuse. It is very difficult for a child to make much sense of 
isolated mistakes that have occurred through the week when 
he meets them again after what, for him, is a long interval and 
when they concern work which, in his view, has been finished. 
It is true that a child must ‘ learn by making mistakes’ but a too 
literal interpretation of this adage will not lead him very far. 
Avoidance is better than correction, and, as with the formal 
Presentation of grammatical rules, a system of corrections ae 
Stand or fall by the results. Very often it is carried on merely 
because of custom and convenience, but if the teacher notices 
that after 2 good deal of writing and corrected versions the same 
Mistakes occur again, then it is time to wonder whether the 
method is as effective as it is sometimes said to be. 
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CONCLUSION 


‘And where I did begin, there shall I end’. 
SHAKESPEARE. 


Little mention has been made of the many prepared ‘ courses’ 
that are available for children in the primary school. Some of these 
contain valuable material, but often a teacher—especially one who 
has ideas of his own—finds it difficult, if not impossible, to apply 
to the children he knows as individuals a scheme of work and 
sets of exercises which have been thought out by someone else. 
This is even more so when the ‘course’ treats English as a subject, 
and unfortunately some of these books seem to treat English as 
if it were a foreign language. Teachers may find in them interest- 
ing suggestions which they can adapt to the work the children are 
engaged upon, but in general there is a growing conviction that 
English at the primary age is not a matter for text-book study and 
mechanical exercises. i 

For a child to be able to write, it seems reasonable enough to 
expect that he should have something to write about. The 
teacher who supplies him with a wealth of interesting experience 
in the form of books, plays, poems and the results of his own 
explorations will have made a great step towards meeting his 
needs. It is not enough, though, merely to supply them and then 
to sit back and wait; nor will it be of much value to create artificial 
situations and to expect something to come of these. It is from the 
conversations of the children arising from their experience and 
their reading that the really valuable work begins, and the most 
helpful teacher is the one who knows by experience how that 
conversation can be harnessed and the children’s interest led, 
through their oral work, to the production of something in which 
they can feel the pride and pleasure of creation. 

Indeed, it is probably true to say that a good primary school 
makes its best contribution to English almost indirectly, by treat- 


ing it not as a subject, but as an expression of the very lives the 
children lead. 


APPENDIX I 


THE GROUP SYSTEM APPLIED TO THE WRITING OF 
INDIVIDUAL PLAYS 


Some teachers may find that rigid time-tables and difficulties 
of getting out hamper their attempts to use the ideas given in 
Chapter 5. This account of group work applied to the writing of 
plays may be of help to them. It is of interest too, in showing 
how the same approach can be made to a literary undertaking. 


Class aged g—10 

A good deal of play-reading had been done in class and the 
children had had experience of acting plays both in class and at 
concerts. They had much enjoyed these, but the teacher felt 
that they had become ready to progress a stage further. It was 
therefore suggested that each child might attempt to write a play 
choosing his own subject. At once the children reacted without 
further prompting by stating that the first thing to do was to draw 
up a list of characters and to give instructions for setting the stage 
for the first scene. The teacher said nothing about probable 
Pitfalls at this point for fear of deterring the less able members 
of the class. Each child, after about ten minutes general discussion, 
set about writing his play. During the next twenty minutes the 
teacher walked round the class reading what had been written and 
offering encouragement. Sufficient information was thus obtained” 
to show in what ways the children were beginning to meet diffi- 
culties and’ which of these difficulties would be suitable for group 
discussion. For example, it was noticed that some children were 
making their characters leave the stage in order to fetch something 
and then holding up all action and speech until they returned 
with it, therefore work was temporarily stopped whilst the child 
was invited to read what he had written. This made the other 
children familiar with the story and four or five of them were 
given the chance to act what had been written so far. The teacher 


then enc i d invited constructive sugges- 
‘0 oints and invite: z € 
gre once ed discussion 


tions from the children. This provok 3 
and suggestions which ranged from that of silent action by the 
Person left on the stage to a soliloquy. 
Joined eagerly in the discussion and seemed to ap 


Which had been given. The teacher found that thi 
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the children discover their own mistakes and making corrections 
by collective discussion was much more effective than marginal 
comment in red ink. When the short plays had been completed 
to the children’s satisfaction, the teacher split the class up into 
four groups of seven and mixed the children according to their 
various abilities so that some of the backward ones could work 
with the more intelligent. In the groups each child in turn then 
read his play to the rest, and the best one was selected by the 
children whose choice, as it happened, generally coincided with 
the teacher’s own ideas gained from previous reading of all the 
plays. The person whose play had been chosen acted as producer 
with complete freedom to cast the play as he wished or to ask for 
advice if he felt inclined. The groups then separated; one stayed 
in the class-room, one moved to the school porch, another found 
space in an old hut in the school yard and a fourth chose the girls’ 
playground. The group in the porch became unhappy in their 
new surroundings and finally moved out into the boys’ yard on 
their own initiative. The development in the self-reliance of these 
children when they found that they were left for quite long 
periods to continue with their work was very marked. Each group 
tackled its play differently according to the individuality of the 
producer, and much ingenuity went to methods of marking out a 
Stage with entrances. The teacher spent some time with each 
group until the producers felt that all was ready for production. 
Enthusiasm grew until it was noticed that time in recreation and 
at home was obviously being spent on the plays and in the learning 
of parts. Nothing was said about costumes until the day appointed 
for the presentation of the plays, when it was found that the 
children had taken endless trouble, in great secrecy, to ‘ dress’ 
their productions in the most colourful ways they could imagine. 
When this was over, all good points were again praised and com- 
ments invited. The children raised all the following points : 

1. Most scenes were too short : they wanted to hear more. 

2. Some plays had very little ‘ story’. (The word ‘plot’ 
was later uséd quite freely). 

3- The scripts gave no instructions about the actions of 


characters (e.g. ‘ Dame Ricketty angrily’) and they felt that these 
should be included. n i 
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4. Producers had sometimes failed to ‘place’ the children 
who were not concerned in the immediate action. 

After a discussion of the first two points the main desire of 
the class was ‘ Let’s do some more, we can make them so much 
better >. A full week of English work was devoted to this. By 
this time other children in the senior part of the school had got to 
hear of what was going on and were invited to watch the final 
performances which were left in the hands of the young pro- 
ducers. The plays involved much reading and dictionary work 
during the time in which they were being written, and the organ- 
ization of the groups called for the exercise of community spirit, 
inventiveness and self help. 


The project was taken one stage 
producing a full scale performance of Snow White and the Seven 


Dwarf’s at the next school concert. The play was dramatized, 
cast, dressed and produced by members of the form with the 
co-operation of some of the senior children who did the back- 
cloths. 
The examples of the individual plays which are given below 
are firstly the work of a girl of 10 of fairly high 1.Q., who eventually 
entered a grammar school and secondly that of a boy of very 
low I.Q. who could have been described as ‘ backward and 
difficult’ had he not found his feet through methods already 
described. Both plays are reproduced in their entirety. 


further which led to the class 


, 
Notr.—The spelling and punctuation of both these plays are repro- 


duced as they were written. 


ANTHEA AND THE SNOWMAN 
CHARACTERS 
I. Anthea 4. Fairy doll 
2. Snowman 3. Fairy 
3. Snowqueen 6. Penguin 
Scene I 


nthea’s bedroom. There is a bed and 


a cup of Cocoa. 
snowman, I must 
bed (Anthea runs 


Scene I takes place in A 
beside there is a table on which stands 
Antara : What fun I have had building my S 

have another peep at him before I get into 
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to the window). There he is all shinning white in the moon- 
light he does look lonely I wish I could go out and speak to 
him (A Fairy Appears). 

Farry: Drink up your cocoa to keep you warm, then fly out of 
the window and talk to him. (Anthea Delighted). 

ANTHEA: Oh can I realy fly I shall go out to see. 


Scene II 


Scene II is were Anthea has gone out into the garden to talk 
to her snowman. : 

ANTHEA : I have come to talk to you I thought you would be 
feeling lonely standing out here all alone. 

Snowman : I have not had anybody to talk to except Jack Frost 
who just said good-morning and then hurried off down the 
road. 

Anruea: Well I shall build another snowman to keep you 
company. 

Snowman : (Joyful). O thank you. (Anthea begins to build her 
snowman and she turns round and begins to speak to the snow- 
man). 

AntuHEA: Oh if only we could go to see the snowqueen. (ust at 
that a a fairy appears and begins to speak in a light 
voice). 

Fairy : If you can find six silver threepenny bits within an hour 
I will fetch you a magic sledge which will take you and your 
snowman to the snowqueens Palace. 

ANTHEA AND SNOWMAN (together): Oh that would be lovely. 
ee goes out then runs back in). Now remember only one 

our. 

ANTHEA AND SNOWMAN (together): Yes we shall remember. 
(Fairy Exits). 

Snowman: How do you think we should find the six silver 
threepenny bits. 

ANTHEA (thinking) : I know I will take one shilling and sixpence 
to the Post Office, and have it changed into six silver three- 
penny bits. 

Snowman : Yes thats an idea that is what we shall do. 
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AnTHEA:; Well I must be off now, remember what the fairy said 
only one hour. Goodbye. (Anthea runs of without another 
word). 

Snowman (begins to think and talks to himself) : I do hope Anthea 
will be back soon time is getting on (he hears footsteps drawing 
near). This must be Anthea coming now, because I have 
heard nobody else this morning I’m sure it is Anthea, that 
sounds just like her footsteps. (Anthea comes bursting in the 
garden gate and runs down the little path leading to where the 
snowman is). 

ANTHEA (with great delight): Oh snowman I have got the six 
silver threepenny bits that the fairy said we had to find 
within one hour. 

Snowman : You realy have got them. 

ANTHEA: Yes, here they are one, two, three, four, five, Oh but 
the sixth ones gone (Snowman looking up with bright eyes). 

Snowman: Anthea you haven't lost the sixth threepenny bit 
have you. ; 

Anruea (so astonished): I had it when I reached the garden gate 
but I haven’t got it now. at 

Snowman (looking rather worried): Oh dear, time 1s nearly up 
and the fairy will be back soon to see if we have found them. 

Antura : Well we will have a look round the garden to see if we 
can find it. 4 

Snowman :* Well first I shall look under the big tree. 

Anrura : And I shall look down the garden path. 

Snowman: Yes, then, we shall see who finds the silver three- 


nthea and the snowman are Very 
d it first). 

etree. So lam 
bed. (Snowman goes 


y bit come and have a 

as just 
look. (The Snowman hu <i Meters ri 
beside this big stone, its very hard to see, 


1S covered in snow. 
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Snowman : Yes it is but still you are the one, you found it first. 

ANTHEA : I am glad we have found it arn’t you snowman. 

Snowman: Yes I am very glad. 

ANTHEA : Now to see if I have still got the others, do you remem- 
ber where I put them. (Snowman thinking). 

SNOWMAN : Yes you put them in your pocket. 

Anruea: Oh yes I did (Anthea puts her hand in her pocket) here they 

~ are one, two, three, four, five and this one that we lost makes 
six. 

Snowman : The fairy will be coming any minute now. (Fust at 
that the fairy appears she is dressed in a white satin dress, and 
white shoes, on her head she has a silver band with four stars 
on it, in her hand she is carrying a silver wand, she begins to 
speak in a light voice). ; 

Fary : Well have you found the six silver threepenny bits that I 
asked you to within an hour. 

ANTHEA AND THE SNOWMAN (together) : Yes we have (Anthea gets 
them out of her pocket and shows them to the fairy). 

ANTHEA : Look here they are all-six of them. 

Farry : Well done and how did you get them. 

ANTHEA : I took one shilling and sixpence to the post-office and 
I had it changed into silver threepenny bits. 

Fary : That was a good idea now then as you have found them I 
will do as I promised and go and get you the magic sledge so 


that you and your snowman will be able to go to the snow- 
queens palace. 


(Fairy exits). 
ANTHEA (running and skipping over the lawn): Won't it be lovely 
when we get to the snowqueens palace. 


Snowman: Yes it will be lovely I’m looking forward to going 
arn’t you. 


ANTHEA : Yes I am (Enter fairy with a sledge). 

Snowman : Here is the fairy and she’s got the magic sledge. 
Anruea: Hurray, Hurray. 

Fairy: This is the magic sledge I promised you. 

ANTHEA AND THE SNOWMAN (together): Oh thank you fairy. 


Farry: Anthea promise me you will be back before the birds 
start to sing. 
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ANTHEA : Yes I will promise. 
Fairy: For the magic sledge to take you, you must say : 
Abra—cadabra magic sledge 
take us over the worlds edge 
Over the moon and the stars between 
To the silver throne of the white snow queen 
(A red sledge slides onto the stage). 
Snowman : Jump on it Anthea (They both jump on the sledge and 
the snowman begins to chant). p 
Snowman: Abra—cadabra magic sledge 
carry us over the worlds edge 
Over the moon and the stars 
between, to the silver throne of the white snow queen. 
(The sledge begins to move). 
Antura : Hurrah were off to see the snow queen. 
Curtain. 


Scene III 


Scene III takes place in a room in the snowqueens Palace. 
The floor is of ice, the walls sparkle with frost and silvery icicles 
hung in clusters from the ceiling. The snowqueen is sitting on her 
silver throne. The sledge slides in and Anthea and the snowman 
Jump off and bow to the Queen. 


Snowman: ‘ Your Majesty this is Anthea who has been very 
kind to me.’ 

Quern : ‘ We are delighted to see you Anthea. So you are fond 
of Snow’. 

ANTHEA: I love it your majesty and it is most kind of Mr. 
Snowman to bring me here. 

Quzen ; Perhaps our little fairy doll will dance for you. (Enter a 
small doll). 
Farry Dott: Certianally your Magesty (The fairy doll begins to 

dance to the sound of soft music). 


THEA: That was lovely. 
QuEEN : Call for refreshments we will have iced cakes, and buns, 


crystalised fruits, chocolate ices, and iced lemonade. 
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Snowman: While we are waiting perhaps Anthea will sing or 
recite to us. 
ANTHEA : Of course I will I will sing a little song. (Just as she 
finishes a penguin comes hurrying in). : 
PENGUIN: Excuse me your Magesty the Southwind has jus 
told me Spring is on the way. (Queen jumps up in alarm). 
QuEEN : We must depart at once to the other side of the world. 
(A whistling is heard) 
ANTHEA : Mark the birds are singing, please Mr. Snowman take 
me home. 
SNowMaN : Forgive me Anthea I can’t I should all melt away. 
AntHeEA: Oh dear what shall I do. The Fairy warned me, the 
magic will go away and PII never get home. (She starts to 
say) The sledge I had forgotten that (she jumps on and chants). 
: Abra cadabra magic sledge 
take me over the worlds edge 
Between the stars and over the moon, 
back to my bed in my little room. 


End. 


GOLDYLOCKS AND THE THREE BEARS 
CHARACTERS 


Father Bear 
Mother Bear 
Baby Bear 
Goldylocks 


Scene I 


In the three Bears house there is a table in the middle of the room 
with three basins on it. 


Fatuer B.: I think we should go for a walk untill our porridge 
cools. . 


Mortuer B.: We will go into the wood. 

Basy B. : Can I go too mother into the wood with you. 
Faruer B.: Yes but you will have to be good mind you. 
Basy B.: Yes I will be a good bear father. 
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Mortuer B. : All right we will go now we will be away about half 

an hour. 

FATHER B. : It will take a long time for the porridge to cool. 

Motuer B.: Come on get your coat on. 

Basy B.: Yes mother I will go and get my little coat on. 

Moruer B.: We will go now. (The Bears exit). (There is silence 

on the stage and then there is a voice heard outside). 

G.: May I come in? May I came in? I don’t suppose there is 
anyone in. (So Goldylocks enters). 

: Oh what a lovely lot of porridge I will try this bowl of 
porridge first. (Goldylocks tries the first). 

: Ow! this bowl of porridge is terribly hot. (Tries the second 
one). 

: This bowl of porridge is to salty for me. I will try the last 
one (and she starts the little bowl of porridge). 

: Ah this basin of porridge is very good (and she eats it all 
up). 

: Ah I feel tired I am going to sit down. 

: Ah this chair is too heard I will try the next one. (And 
she sits on the next one). 

: Ow! this is too high (And Goldylocks tries the baby bears 
chair). 

: Ah this is the best one I think I will have a rest on it. Our ! 
it has broken what shall I do? if the people who own this 
house find me here (and Goldylocks walks round the room). 

.: I think I will go upstairs and see what there is there. 


© 2 PP 2 @ @ 


Q 


Scene IT 
Up stairs in the bears bedroom there are three beds standing in 
a row. 
G. : This is a nice bedroom I will have a rest in this bed (and she 
gets in father bears bed). 
G.: Ah this is a very hard bed I will try the next one (and she 
gets in the next one). 
G. : This is too soft I will try this little bed it seems to be a nice 
one (and she gets into the baby bears bed). 
G.: Ah this is a nice one I will go to sleep in it (and Goldylocks 
falls a sleep in the baby bears bed). 
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Scene IIT 


Down stairs in the kitchen it is just the same and the three bears 
enter and go and look at their porridge (Father bear in a gruff voice). 
Farner B. : Who has been eating my porridge. 
(Mother bear in a soft voice). 

Mortuer B.: And some ones been eating some of mine too (and 
baby bear nearly crying). 

Basy B.: But mine’s been eaten up. 

FATHER B.: I think we will sit down and think who could have 
been in our house today. 

Moruer B.: Someones been on my chair. 

Basy B. : But look at mine its broken. 

FATHER B. : I don’t know what to do about this. 


Moraer B.: We will go up stairs and see what’s going on up 
there. : 


Scene IV. In the bears bedroom. 


FATHER B. : Someones been in my bed because the blankets are 
all off my bed. 

Moruer B. : Yes its the same with my bed too. 

Basy B. : Ooh mother and father look there is a little girl in my 
bed. \ 

FATHER B.: Yes that is the little girl who has eaten all your 
porridge, and broken your chair. 

Mortuer B.: Come on come on little girl wake up wake up. 

G.: Oh where am I where am I. 

Basy B. : Yes your in my bed and you have also eaten my porridge 
and broken my chair you little rascal you. 

Motuer B.: Get out of that bed and be quick (and Goldylocks 
gets out of the baby bears bed and jumps out of the window and 
runs away home for safety). A 


Faruer B. : Ooh that got rid of her now we will have our break- 
fast in peace. 


Curtain. 
by 
Bill y 
aged ro years. 


This selection of children’s poetry has been, chosen from 
schools in which the writing of verse is looked upon as part of 
the normal life of a child. No poem has been looked upon as 
anything out of the ordinary or as a matter for amazed con- 


APPENDIX II 
CHILDREN’S POETRY 


gratulation on the part of the teacher : 


Girl aged 10 


A FOGGY DAY 


There’s fog to-day, the world is strange, 
The cars and motor buses change 
To looming monsters full of eyes, 
That glare at me in great surprise. 


The people on the village street 

Have muffled up their starving feet, 
They all have buttoned up their clothes 
Because the icy north wind blows. 


Girl aged 8 
THE LITTLE MAN 
I know a little man 
Who sits by the sea 
And every time I speak to him 
He never speaks to me. 
Boy aged ten 


Hh 


THE POND 


Down at the pond the fish are at play, 
They start in the morning at break of day. 
Down to the bottom and then to the top, 
Then under a stone then a stop. 

But in the Solway the fish do fret, 

For they never know when they’ll hit a net. 
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Girl aged 10% 
OUR SCHOOL 


Leicester! Primary is my school 
It stands beside the station, 

And there we have the strictest rule 
That we must learn dictation. 


The master sits behind his desk 
And marks both book and paper 

And if he hears the slightest noise 
He shouts ‘ I’ll see you later. !’ 


At half past ten we all get out 
Our playtime to enjoy, 

We laugh and shout and run about 
With every girl and boy. 


Part of collection of poems by backward children inspired by 
“Safety Week’. (Aged 8—9). 


Six little nigger boys 
Walking on the side 

One ran across the road 
And then there were five. 


Five little nigger boys 
Playing with a ball 

One ran across the road 
And then there were four. 


Boy aged 10 yrs. 11 months 


This poem was inspired by reading some triolets. It is a form 
that often appeals to more mature children, This attempt by 4 


1 € Leicester’ is obviously a fiction, the school is many miles away 
from that city. The existence ‘ officially’ of this poem goes far tO 
disprove the alleged severity of the headmaster who, in fact, runs his 
school on very easy lines. 
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io year old is, perhaps, remarkable. His school made something 
of a feature of children’s poetry and for some time an experiment 
was carried out in which for a certain time each day the children 
were encouraged to talk only in rhyme : 


When there’s work to be done 
I do it with good will, 
I always rise before the sun 
When there’s work to be done, 
At half past eight when work’s begun, 
I do the jobs with all my skill, 
When there’s work to be done 
I do it with good will. 


Girl aged 9. One of a ‘B’ class 
MY POEM 


The fields are full of buttercups 
As golden as the sun 

Whose little smiling faces say 
That summer’s just begun. 


The fields are full of buttercups 
And all the long day through 

* Their faces are like purest gold 
And I love them—dont’ you ? 


Boy aged 10 years 

The senior children of this school had transformed a derelict 
building into a school library. When it was finished it was thrown 
Open to the juniors as well. Their appreciation of it can be judged 
from this poem. 


Our library is so bright and gay 
We use it nearly every day 

For it is full with lots of books 
To please all ages—if one looks. 
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Adventure tales I think are best 
But some like those ’bout birds and nests, 
While other books show flowers and trees 
Our library shelves show all of these 


Some scholars use the room each day 
And see what Daily papers say, 
To me it always gives delight 
A library book to read at night. 


A first poem by a backward boy of eleven : 


MY FRIEND 


There is a little bird, 
Sits high up in the tree, 
And every morning early 
He sings a song to me. 


Sometimes his song is jolly, 
But sometimes it is sad, 

Whichever song he sings to me, 
He always makes me glad. 


Girl aged 8 of low I.Q. This poem was the result of considerable 
effort 
Spring, Spring, 
Let us sing, 
The little lambs are playing, 
The catkins are all swaying. 


(The original is unpunctuated save for a final full stop, but 
neat, legible and properly arranged in lines and with no spelling 
errors). 


Boy of average ability aged 11 


The snow has gone, and in its place, 
A snowdrop tiny shows its face, 
How glad we are to see this day 
And know that spring is on the way. 


Boy aged 11. 
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The trees, though bare just now, maybe 
But soon in leaf once more we'll see, 
And then the birds again will nest, 
Among the branches they’Il surely rest. 


The daffodils so pure and sweet 
Will fill the air with fragrance sweet 
And primroses will pop their heads 
In all the woodland flower beds. 


The lambs upon the marsh will frisk 
As though to greet the breeze so brisk, 
Ah Spring how lovely you can be, 

So soon ’tis but a memory. 


‘A’ class 


I wish I were a sailor man 
Td sail across the seas 

I would hoist up the main sail 
In the morning breeze. 


I would go down to the cabin 
And steer the ship from shore 
I'd maybe go to Dublin 
China or Singapore. 


‘If I really went on the seas 


And sat upon the starboard side 
I'd watch the seagulls fly with ease 
Then I’d go back home with the tide. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Teachers may find the following short list of books useful for 


further reading : 
ENGLISH 


Q. 

Bennett, R. 

Day Lewis, C. 

Strong, L. A. G. 

Strong, L. A. G. 

Townsend 
Warner 


GENERAL 
Atkinson 


Atkinson 
Bazeley 


Curry 
Daniel 
Fairbank 
Tsaacs 


Neill 


The Art of Reading 
Class-room Dramatics 
Poetry for You 
English for Pleasure 
A tongue in your head 
The writing of English 


Basic Requirements of the Junior 
School 

Junior School Community 

Homer Lane and the Little 
Commonwealth 

Education for Sanity 

Activity in the Primary School 

A Manual of Handwriting 

Social Development of Young 
Children 

The Problem Family 


Layton & White The School Looks Around 


Mellor 


Morris 

Phillips & 
McInnes 

Richardson, M. 

Richmond 

Taylor 

Wills 


Education Through Experience in 
the Infant School Years 

The Quality of Learning 

Exploration in the Junior School 


CUP 
C.U.P. 
Blackwell 
Methuen 
Pitman 
Blackie 


U.L.P. 


Longman 
Allen & Unwin 


Heinemann 
Blackwell 
Dryad 
Routledge 


Jenkins 
Longmans 
Blackweil 


Methuen 
UAR? 


Writing Patterns : Teachers Book U.L.P. 


Purpose in the Junior School 


Redman 


Experiments with a Backward Class Methuen 


The Barnes Experiment 


CHILDREN’S READING 


Becker 
Cappe 


Jenkinson’ 
Line 


Choosing Books for Children 
Contes Bleues Livres Roses 


What do Boys and Girls Read 2 
Four to Fourteen 


Allen & Unwin 


OE: 
Editions des 
Artistes 
Methuen 

C-UE 
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Stott School Libraries 
Trease Enjoying Books 
Trease Tales out of School 
Turner Boys will be boys 


PUBLICATIONS BY H.M.S.O. 
The Primary Report 
The Story of a School 
Seven to Eleven 
Our changing Schools 
Reading Ability 
Handbook of Suggestions 
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CUR: 
Phoenix 


Heinemann 
M. Joseph 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE CLASS LIBRARIES 


I. For very junior forms it is as well to include some books suitable 
for infants. Consultation with the infant school will produce 


helpful suggestions : 


Aesop Fables 

Awdry The Three Railway Engines 
Awdry Thomas the Tank Engine 
Brisley Milly Molly Mandy Stories 
Brooke Johnny Crow's Garden 
Castor Mischief the Squirrel 
Castor Frou the Hare 


De Brunhoff Babar Books 
De la Mare Peacock Pie 
De la Mare Stuff and Nonsense 


Gel Nursery Rhymes 
Grimm Fairy Tales 
Hale Orlando Books 
Hole Folk Tales 
Jacobs English Fairy Tales 
" Lefevre The Cock, the Mouse, and the 
Little Red Hen 


Potter, Beatrix As many as Possible 


D 


Anthologies and collected poems : 
The Dragon Book of Verse 
(Vols. x1 and 2) 
Grass of Parnassus 
Poetry Book for Boys and Girls 
Auden & Garrett The Poet’s Tongue 
Bayliss Invitation to Verse 


De tae re Nursery Rhymes for Certain Times 


Ward 

Ward 

Harrap 

Warne 

Allen & Unwin 
Allen & Unwin 
Methuen 
Constable 
Constable 
Faber 
Blackwell 


Country Life 
H. Joseph 
Muller 
Richards Press 


Warne 


0.U.P. 


Arnold 
Everyman 
Bell 
Harrap 
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Belloc, H. 
Day Lewis, C. 
De la Mare 
Eliot, T. S. 


Gilbert, W. S. 
Graham 
Herbert, A. P. 
Lear 

Smith 
Williams 


Cautionary Tales for Children 
Echoing Green (3 Books) 
Come Hither 


Old Possum’s Book of Practical 


‘ats 
The Bab Ballads 
Ruthless Rhymes 
Ballads for Broadbrows 
Book of Nonsense 


Book of Verse for Boys and Girls 
Modern Verse for Young People 


Duckworth 
Blackwell 
Constable 
Faber 


Macmillan 
Arnold 
Benn 
Faber 
O.U.P. 
O.U.P. 


3- Science, Geography, Nature Study, History, etc. : 


Allen 
Andrade & 
Huxley 
“Andrade & 
Huxley 
Badmin 
Rarclay Smith 
Deverson 
Farjeon, E. 
Fry 
Garnett 
Gordon & Bliss 
Guests 


Henderson 


Housman & 
Marten 

Ilin 

Kelman Smith 

Mee 


Pitt 
Potter 
Quennell 


Rowland 
Sanders 


Sawyer & 
Srawley 


The Puffin Books 
A.B.C. of British Locos 
Buses and Trams 

Story of your House 
Simple Science 


More Simple Science 


Trees in Britain 

Garden Birds 

The Map that Came to Life 

Mighty Men 

Architecture for Children 

The Discovery Books 

Come into the Kitchen 

Experiments in Elementary 
Chemistry 

Creatures Great and Small 


The Long Journey 


100,000 Whys 
Flowers 
One Thousand Famous T) hings 


Wild Animals of Britain 
History of the Countryside 
History of Everyday Things 
Books for-Lively Youngsters 
Book of Common Birds 
Book of Common Insects 
Designing and Making 


Penguin 
I. Allan 
I. Allan 
Faber 
Blackwell 


Blackwell 


Penguin 
Penguin 
O.U.P. 
Blackwell 
Allen & Unwin 
Blackwell 
Gollancz 
Pitman 


Religious Edu- 
cation Press 
Blackwell 


Routledge 


Hodder & 
Stoughton 

Batsford 
Penguin 
Batsford 
Cassell 
O.U.P. 
O.U.P. ' 
Blackwell 
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‘Townend The Clothes We Wear Penguin 
Willett British Birds Foyle 

Any of the * Wonder’ Books Ward Lock 
Wymer In Nature’s Workshop Harrap 


Junior Teach Yourself Books (Eng. Universities Press). These cover : 
Models, Riding, Railways, Stamps, Dogs, Cooking, Photography, 
Camping, etc. 


4. Books for Backward Readers which will appeal also to all children. 


About Policemen 
Firemen Gi 
Dustinen ian 
Postmen 

Geography at the Grocers 

Men who get things 


Farmers Through the Ages Saoi 

Men Who Make Things - i 
A Day in a Shipyard O.U.P. 

The Book of Interests McDougall 
Book of the Sea 

Book of the Air } Evans 

Book of Football 

The Discovery Readers (Old Juniors) 
Adventures in Reading O.U.P. 
Headline Readers : E. J. Arnold 


5. Fiction. 
5. 
\. . Much of this must be left to the teacher and children themselves— 
it, is alpays helpful not to be too consciously ‘ literary ’. 
> A few authors : 


A. Conan Doyle A. Ransome 
R. Compton ‘ Sapper ’ (In the Bulldog Drummond series) 
» W. E. Johns Talbot Baines Reade 
Eric Linklater G. Trease 
Beatrix Potter P. M. Warner, etc. 
Bagnold Alice and Thomas and Fane Heinemann 
Barrie Peter Pan Hodder & 
Stoughton 
Batten Red Ruff Chambers 
Browne Granny's Wonderful Chair Everyman 
Carrol Alice in Wonderland Macmillan 
Through the Looking Glass Macmillan 
The Hunting of the Snark Macmillan 


Collodi Pinocchio Everyman 
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De la Mare 
Grahame 


Grant 
Hatt 
Hawthorn 
Jones 
Kastner 
Keary 
Kingsley 
Laski 
Lamb 
Milne 
Mott 
Salten 


Sewell 

Streatfield 
Thackeray 
Van Rosen 
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The Dutch Cheese 
Wind in the Willows 
The Golden Age 
Redskin Morning 


Fabet 
Metbuen 
Lane 
Methuen 


The Cat with a Guinea to Spend Faber 


Tanglewood Tales 


The Enchanted Night 
Emil and the Detectives 


Heroes of Asgard 
Heroes 
Stories of Adventure 


Tales from Shakespeare 
House at Pooh Corner 


Hakluyt’s Voyages 
Bambi’s Children 


Black Beauty 
Ballet Shoes 


The Rose and the Ring 


Arabian Nights 


6. Bible Books by : 
M. Chalmers 
M. Entwistle 
M. Milton 
V. Pewtress 
B: Priestman 


7. Music: 


Wheeler and Deucher (Faber) 


Bach, Sebastien, The Boy from Thuringia 
Beethoven, Ludvig, and the Chimney Tower Bells 


Handel at the Court of Kings 


Haydn, Joseph, the Merry Little Peasant 


Mozart, the Wonder Boy 


Schubert, Franz, and his Merry Friends 


8. General : 
Collins. 


The Children’s Picture Dictionary 


Bellow’s Children’s Dictionary 
The Golden Dictionary 
A Local Bus Time Table 


” 


” 


Railway Time Table 
Telephone Directory 


Everyman 
Faber 
Cape 
Macmillan 
Everyman 
Pilot Press 
Everyman 
Methuen 
Blackwell 
Transatlantic 
Arts 
Black 
Dent 
Macmillan 


er 
Calcutta a 
a te Ne oe 


Large and small scale maps of the town or village and its sur- 


roundings. 


